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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives : 

A year.of peace and general prosperity to 
this nation has passed since the last assembling 
of Congress. We have, through a kind Provi 
dence, been blessed with abundant crops, and 
have been spared from cAmplications and war 
with foreign nations, In our midst compurative 
harmony has been restored. It to he re- 
yretted, however, that a free exercise of the 
elective franchise has, by violence and intimi- 
dation, been denied to citizens in exeeptional 
eases in several ef the States lately in rebelfion, 
and the verdict of the people thereby beon re 
versed, ‘The States of Virginia, Mississippi, 
and Texas have been restored to representation 
in our national ceuncils. Georgia, the only 
State now without representation, may confi 
dently be expected to take her place there also 
at the beginning of the new vear, and then, let 
us hope, will be completed the work of reeon 
struction. Wich an acquiescence on thg part 
of the whole people in the national obligation 
to pay the publie debt, ereated as the price of 
our union ; the pensions to our disabled soldiers 
and sailors, and their widows and orphans ; 
and in the ehanges to the Constitution which 
have been made necessary by a great rebellion, 
there 18 no reason why we should not advance 
in material prosperity and happiness as no 
other nation ever did, after se protracted and 
devastating & War. 





is 


PROTECTION OF ft IN TRANCE 


IREIGNERS 
broke out oon 
States 


Soon after the existing 
Kurope, the protection of the United 
Minister in Paris was invoked in tavor of North 
Germans domiciled in French territory. In 
structions were issued to grant the protection 
This has been followed by an extension of 
American protection to citizens of Saxony, 
Hesse, and Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, Colombia, Por 
tugal, Uraguay, the Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, Chili, Paragaay, and Venezuela, in 
Paris. The charge was an onerous one, requir 
ing constant and severe labor, as well as the 
exercise of patience, prudence, and good jady 


wir 


ment lt has been 4 erformed to the entire sat 

. > e . e 
isfaction of this Government, and, as | am oth 
cially informed, equally ao to the satininetion 


of the government of North (iermany 


RECOGNITION OF THE FRENCHE REPO ETT 


As soon as L learned that a Republic had 
been proclaimed at Paris, and that the people 


of France bad acquiesced in the change, the 
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SOUTH AMERICAN PEACK CONFERENCE. 
the long-deferred peace conference between 
Spain and the allicd South American Repab- 
lics has been inangnrated in Washington, under 
the auspices of the United States. Pursuant 
to the recommendation contained in the resolu- 
tion of the House of Represeutatives of the 
Lith of Deegmber, 1566, the Executive Depart 
ment of the Government offered its friendly 
offices for the promotion of peace and harmony 
between Spain and the allied repuitics.  Hesi- 
tations and Obstacles occurred tu the accept- 
ance of the offer. Ultimately, however, a con- 
ference was arranged, and was opened in this 
city on the 29th of Oetober last, at which Tan 
thori .ed the Secretary of State to preside. It 
was «ttended by the Ministers of Spain, Peru. 
Chib, and Ecuador ta consequence of the ab 
sence of a repress from Bolivia, the econ- 
ference was adjourned until a plenipotentiary 
from that republic could be secured, or other 
Measures could be adopted toward compassing 
the ‘ bye ts. 

The allied and other Repabhes of Spanish 
origia on this continent may see in’ this fact a 
new proof of our simeere interestin their wel 
fare; of our desire to see them blessed with 
rood yovernuments, capable of maintaining or- 
der, ud of preserving their 
tovial intedA ity ; 


ivative 


terri- 


respective 
nnd of our sineere wish to ex 


tend our own commercial and social relations 
with them. The timeis not probably far dis 
tant when, in the natural course of events, the 


Eure pean political conacetion with this conti- 
hent will cease, Our poli y shi uld be shaped, 
in view of this probability, so as to ally the 


i comrereial interests of the Spanish American 


States more closely toour own, and thus give 
the United States ali the preeminence and all 
the : Ivantage which Mr. Monroe, Mr. Adams, 
and ofr. Chay corte mplated wher they proposed 
tO je nao the Conyresa of Panama 


SAN DOMINGO TREatTyY. 

{) fring the last session of Con: ress a treaty 
for tie anpexation of the Republie of San Do 
mingo to the United States tailed to receive the 
requ site tWo thirds vote of the Senate. L was 
that uzkhly convinced then that the best inter 
ests of this country, commercially and materi 
ally. demanded its ratification, ‘Time has only 
cont smed me in this view. Inow firmly believe 
that “he inoment that itis known that the Uni 
ted } tates have entirely abandoned the project 
Of a cepting as a port of its territory the Tjand 


of soa Vomineo, a tree port Will be negotiated 
for, ty European nations, inthe Bay of Samana. 
A lrge commercial city will spring up, to, 
Whica we will be tributary without receiving 


core sponding benefits, and then will he seen 
the Hiv of our re pe ting so creat a prize. ‘The 
P moment of San Dominge has voluntarily 


souc it this annexation, dt is a weak Power, 
num ering probably less than one hundred and 
tWei ly thousand souls, and vet Possessing one 


Minister of the United States was directed by of Uo richest territories under the sun, capable 
telegraph ta ree wnize it, and to tender my | of + pperting a population of ten millions of 
congPatalations and those of the people of the | peo; etn taxary. The people of Sai Dominge 
United States. Mhere establishment, in France, , are sot Capable of maintaining themselves ia 
ofa system of goverbimnent discounected with the present condition, and wn stlook for out 
the dynastic traditions of Europe ap eared to side support. ‘Phey yearn for the protection 
be a proper subject for the felicitations of Of oct mee institutions and laws, our progress 
Americans. Should the present strogele result and aivilzation. Shall we refuse thea ? 

in attaching the hearts f ti I ( i! i * @eqisition of San Dominea is desiralle 
simpler forms of re presenutatis » governmes t, it) bee Be of its geographic il position, I com 
will be a subject of still further satisfaction to | mat ts the entrance to the Caribbean Sea and 
our people. “While we make n , effort to im | the !sthmus transit of commerce. It possesses 
pose our institutions upon the inhalhi the ‘chest soil, best and most capricious har 
other countries, and while w dhere to our bors, most solubrious climate, and the most 
traditional neutrality in ¢ ivil contests else- | valu ble products of the torest, mine, and soil, 


where, we can not be indifferent to the spre adof 
American political ideas in a great and highly 
civilized country like France. 


of acy of the West India islands. Its posses 
sion by us will in a few yeurs build up a coast 
Wist commerce of immense magnitude, which 
| will so far toward restoring to us our lost mer: 


THE NON-INTERVENTION POLICY. 


We were asked by the new government to 
use our good offices. jointly with those ol Ku- 
ropean Powers, in the interests of peace. An- 
awer was made that the established policy and 
the true interests of 
them to interfere i: Naropean questions jointly 
@ith European Powers. I ascertained infor. | 
mally and unofficially that the Government of | 
North Germany was not then disposed to listen 
to such representations from any Powe rs; and 
though earnestly wishing to see the ble: “ings 
of peace restored to the belligerents, with all 
of whom the United States are on terms of 
friendship, I declined on the part of this Gov- 
erument to take a step which coud only result 
in injury to our true interests without advanc- 
ng the object for which our intervention Was 


invoked, Should the time come when the ac- 


; 
tion ot the Uni ed Stutes can hasten the return 


of peace, by a single hour, that actvon will be 
heartily taken. Idcemed it prudent, in view 


of the number of persons of German and French | 
‘a bicasure 


birth living in the United States, to issue, seon 
after official notice of a state ol 


defining the duties of the United States as a 
neutral, and the obligations of persons residing 
within their territory to observe their laws and 
the laws of mations. 
followed by others, a8 circumstances seemed to 
call for them. ‘The people, thus acquainted in 
ndvance of their duties aud obligations, have 


assisted in preventing violations of the neu- | 
| production of our own supply of these articles | 
i will cut of more than one hundred millions of 


trality of the United States. 
THE CUBAN WAR, 


It is-understood that the condition of tue in- 
surrection in Cuba has ; 
since the close of the last session of Congress. 

In an early stave of the contest the anthori 
ties of Spain in angurated a system of arbitrary 


arrests, of close coafinetnent, and of military | 


irial and execration of pereons suspeetod of 


complicity with the insurgents, and of summary | 


embargo of their properties, and sequestration 
of their revenues by executive warrant. Such 


proceedings, so far as they ailveted the persous | 


uf property of citizens of the t nited States, 
were in violation of the provisions of the treaty 
of 1795, between the United States and Spain. 
Kepresentations of injuries resulting to several 
persons claiming to be citizens of the United 


States by reason of such violations were made — 


to the Spanish Government rom April 1809, 


to June last, the Spanish Minister at W asbing- 


ton had been clothed with a limited power to 
aid in redressing such wrongs, That power 
was found to be withdrawn, ‘in view,” i 
was said, ‘tof the favorable situation in which 
the Island of Cuba” then “‘was ;"" which, ) 
ever, did not lead to g#evocation or sts pension 
the extraordinar nud arbitrary 
ecutive power im Cuba, and 






of functions 


exercised by the 


we were obliged to moke our complamts at 
Madrid. - 
THK SPANLA AND AMERICAN CLAIMS COMMISSION, 


Sia : ——— 
In Wie nevotiations thus opened and still pend- 


ing’ there, tue United States only claimed that, 


for the future, the rights secured to their citi: 
zens by treaty should he resype cted by ( Boa, 
and that, as to the past, a joint tribunal should 
be established in the United States with full 


, “oo bs 
jurisdiction over all such claims. Before such 


an impartial tribur.al evch claimant would be | 


ré quired to prove hiscase. On the other band 


Spain would be at liberty to traverse every mna- 
ternal fact, and thus complete equity wonid be 
done. A case which at one time threatened 


seriously to affect the relatious between the 
United States and Spain has already been dis 
p sed of in this way. ‘The claim of the owners 


of the Colonel Lioyd Aspinwall for the illegal | 


seizure and detention of that ve scl was referreu 
tu arbitration, by mutual consent, 

, P a 719% ve 
the owners, of the sum of 3! J, 702.0) mm gold. 
Another and long-pending claim of like nature, 
that of the whale-ship anada, has been dis 
posed of by friendly arbitrament during the 
present year. ' 
sent of Brazil and the thie 


United States, to 


decision of Sir Kdward Thornton, her Britan- 
Minister at Washington, who 


nic Majesty's Y 
kindly undertook the laborious task wf examin- 
ing the voluminous mass of correspondence 
testimony submitted by the two governments ; 
and awarded to the United States the sum ol 
$100,740.09 in gold, which hag since been 
paid by the Imperial Government. 

These recentexamples show that the mode 


and feasible, and that it may be agreed to by 
either pation without dishonor. It is to 


ceeded to by Spain without further delay. Should 
the pending negotiations, unfortunately and un- 


expectedly, be without result, it will then be- | 


come my duty to communicate that fact to Con 
gress aud invite its action on the subject. 


| 


}/ 


the United States forbade | 


war had been | 
received from both belligerents, a proclamation | 


This proclamation was 
should 
jcompete in the proddcdon of Gayar, coffee, 
This will open to | 


| our exports, 
inaterially changed 
| to be exting shed. 
against us (neluding interest on bonds held by | 


as it} 


how: | 


and has 
resulted in un award to the United States, for 


It was referred, by the joint con- | 


and | 


be | 
hoped that this mod rate demand may be ac- 


chat iarine. It will give us those articles 
Which we consume so largely and do not pro- 
duce, thus equalizing our exports and unports. 
Tn case of foreizn war, it wil give us command 
of all the islands refered to, and thus prevent 
uu cnemy from ever again possessing himself 
ot rendezvous upon our very coast, At present 
our coast trade between the States bordering on 
the Atlantic and those bordering on the Gull 
of Mexico is cut in two by the Bahamas and 
the Antilles. ‘Twice we must, us it were, pass 
through foreign country to get by sea trom 


| Seorgia to the west coast of Fiorida. 


Donming ’ 


ean rir, 


with a stable Government, 
under which her immense resources ean be de- 
veloped, will give remunerative wages to tens 
of thousands of laborers, not now upon the 
isiand. ‘This labor will take advantae of every 
available means of transportation to abandon 
the adjacent islands and seck the blessings of 
freedom and its sequence—each inhabitant re 
ceiving the reward of his owa labor. Porto 
Rico aud Cuba wil have to abolish slavery as 
of scl! preservation, to retain their 
laborers, 

San Domingo will become a large consumer 
of the products of Northern farms and manu 
factor es. ‘Fhe cheap rate at which ber citizens 
ean be iuroished with food, tools, and machinery 
will make it neccessary that contiguous islands 
ive the same advantage in order to 
tobacco, tropical truits, & + 
us a stil wider market for our products. 


The 


our annual tmports, besides largely increasing 
With such a pieture, if is easy 
to see how our large debt abroad is ultimately 
With a balance of trade 


foreiyners, and money spent by our citizens 
iraveling tu foreign lands) equal to the entire 

ield of the precious metals in this country, it 
i Dot 89 easy to see how this result is to be 
o herwise accomplished. The acquisition of 
Sona Domingo is an adberence to the * Monroe 
Do trine ; it is a measure of national protec 
tien ; It is asserung our just claim to a control- 
ling ofluence over the great commercial traflic 


| soon to flow from west to east, by way of the | 
Isthmiu 4 
chaut marine; it is to furnish new markets for 


vf Darien; it isto build up our mer 
the produ. 's of cur farms, shops, aud mauufac- 
tories; il « to make slavery imsupportable in 
Cuba and Porto Rico at once, and ultimately 
s0 in Braz! ; it is to settle the unhappy condi 
tion of Culs, and end an exterminating conflict; 
itis to provide honest means for paying our 
honest debts without overtaxing the people ; 
itis to furnish our cit.zens with necessaries of 
every day ‘ile at cheaper rates than ever before ; 
and it 
greatness 


in 


| cnterpris f the citizens of the United States 

| entitle thi. couptry to assume amony nations. 

In view of the importance of this question, 
I earnest!y urge upon Congress early action 


| EXPTeSSIV of its Views as t best 
wcquiring San Domipue. 
that, by j int resolution of the two 
Congress, the Baccutive be author;zed to ap 
point a commission to nevetiate a treaty will 
the aubyorittes Of San Domraco for the acquisi 
tion oft 
be unad 


r1tsS 


to defray the expense of such commis 
then be determines 


sion, | 
either b. 
or the a 


gress U, 


ie question may 


i action of the two Houses of Con 


case ot t 
am 1 of t 
sition of ? 
vantages 


acquisition of Texas. So evonvinces 


a Domingo, and of the great disad 
L might almost say calamities, tt 


flow trom nonacquisition, that TL believe the 
vuly tv be investivated to be up 


subject has 
proved. 
It is to 


policy olf tue Mexican GovVeroment in exempt 


try to eXxtond the Jimits withio which the privi 
‘lege adverted to has hitherto been enjoyed 


gage your carnest attention, 
EXTRADITION FREATIES, 


refage abroad. 
treaties have 
the Central American Republics, 
are in progress. 

VENEZUBLAN CLAIMS. 
| ‘Phe sense of Congress is desired, as early # 


and other 


u fine, a rapid stride toward that | 
vhich the intelligence, industry, and 


means ol 
My suggestion is 
llouses of 


wWoausiand, and that an appropriation 


heaction of these ate upon tie trealy 
ny a resolution of annexation, as in the 


-adVantages to tlow trom the Meu 


»reyvretted that our representations 
in rega:d tv the injurious effects, esp cially 
upon the revenue of the United States, of the 


ing from inpost duties a large tract of its ler- 
ritury of our borders, have not only been fruit- 
less, but that it is even proposed in that coun- 


The expedieucy of taking into your serious Con- 
sideration proper measures tor countervailing 
the policy referred to will, itis presumed, en- 


For this purpose extradition 
been concluded with several of 


er ee 
— 


may be convenient, upon the proeredings of 
the commission on claims against Venezue! 
ax Communicated mm my messages of Mareh 16, 
1869; Mareh 1, 1870, and Marel 31, US70. 

has not been deemed advisable to distribute any 
of the money which has been reecived from 
that Giovernment until Congress shall have 
acted on the subject. 


THE TIEN-TSIN MASSACRE. 

The massacres of French and Russian resi- 
dents at ‘Tien-tsin, under cireumstances of 
great barbarity, were supposed by some to have 
been premeditated, and to indicate a purpose 
among the populace to exterminate fore gners 
in the Chinese Empire. ‘The evidence tails to 
establish such a supposition, but shows a con- 
plicity between the local anchorities and tue 
mob. The Government at Pekin, however, 
seems to have been disposed to falficl its treaty 

obligations so far as it was.able to do se. Un- 
fortunately, the news of the wae between the 
| German States and Franee reached Chinu soon 
after the massacre. Tt would appear that the 
popular mind heeame possessed with the iden 
that this contest extending to Chinese waters 
would neutralize the Chinese and 
power, and that the time was voting whon the 
superstitious masses might expel all foreigners 
and restore Mandarin influence. Anticipating 
trouble from this cause, | invited Fraree and 
North Germany to make an authorized su pen 
sion Of hostilities in tue Bast, facy were 
temporarily suspeide i by act ot the command 
ers,) and to act toveiter for the future protee- 
tion, in China, of the lives and properties of 
Americans and Kua Peans. 


. } 
Miiuenes 


Wiere 


FREATIES WItth GREAT BRIPAIN RATIFIED, 


Since the adjournment of Congress the rati- 
fication of tie 
abolishing the toeourta for the suppres- 
jeton of trade, have 
It is believed that the slave trade 
fined tothe eastern eoast of A 
Slaves are taken to Aral 
Phe rattic 
vention between Great 


treaty with Gireat Britain, for 
ntine 


the siave 


beech EX nged, 


is mow com 
inca, Whenee the 
in markets 

the marmpralizatio et con- 
Britain and the Unived 
States have also been exchanged during the 
recess ; and tho lon funding dispute be 
tween the two Governuents has been settled, 


Wions of 


in accordance with the principles always eon- 
tended for by the Caited Sraies 


bik NORTHERN BOUNDARY Qi ESTEON, 


fa April last, while engaged in 
military recervation near Pembina, a corps of 
ensinecrs discovered that the commonly re- 
veived bonndary line between the United States 
ava the British possessions, at that place, is 
nirout forty geven huadred teet south of the true 


when run tn what is now supposed to be the 
tive position of that parallel, would leave the 
fort of the Hudson Bay Company, at Pembina, 
within the territory of the United States, 'Mhis 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 


EW NATIONA 


necessary for the prosecution of their voyages 
to and from the said fishing grounds. And any 
vessel of the United States which shall contra 
vene this regulation may be seized, condemned, 
and confiseated, with ber cargo." 

This proposition, Which is identical with the 
coustruction now put npon the language of the 
Convention, was emphatically rejected by the 
American Commissionets, and thereupon was 
woandoned by the British plenipotcntiaries, and 
Article I, as it stands ip the Convention, was 
substituted, 

If, however, it be said that this claim is 
founded on provincial or colonial statutes and 
not upon the Convention, this Government can 
aot but regard them a8 unfriendly and in con- 
travention of the spirit, if not of the letter, of 
the treaty, for the faithful exeeution of whieh 
the Imperial Government is alone respon- 
sible, 

Anticipating that an attempt may possibly , 
be made by the Canadian authorities in the 
coming season to repeat their unneighborly 
acts toward our fishermen, [ recommend you 
t» confer upon the Executive the power to sus- 
pend by proclamation the operation of the laws 
authoriz ng the transit of goods, wares, and 
merchandise in bond across the territory of 
the Unitett States to Canada; and = furrher. 
should such aa extreme measnre become neces- 
sury, to suspend the operation of any laws 
whereby the vessels of the Dominion of Can- 
adaare permitted to enter the waters 
United States. 


of the 


NAVIGATION OF THE 8T. LAWRENCE. 

Alike unfriendly disposftion has been mani- 
fested on the part of Canada in the maintenance 
of aclain of right to exclude the citizens of 
the United States from the navigation of the 
St. Lawrence. This river constitutes a natural 
outlet to the ocean for eight States, with an 
vgyregate population of about L7.600,000 0 in- 
habitants, and with an agyregate tonnaze of 
HO1,567 tors apon the waiers which discharge 
into it, Phe foreign commerce of our ports on 
these waters is open to British competition, 
aad the major part of it is done in British hot- 
toms 

Hy the American seumen be excluded from 
this necural avenue to the ocean, the monopoly 
of the direct comnerce of the Lake ports with 


| the AUantic would be in foreign hands, their 


Vessels on transatlantic voyages having an ac 


cess to our Lake ports, which would be denied 


' 3 ; 
peorensee da a 


To 
State such a proposition is to refute its justice. 

Daring the administration of John Quiney 
Adams, Mr, Clay unanswerably demonstrated 
the natural right of the citizens of the United 


to American vessels on similar voyages. 


| Siates to the navigation of this river, claiming | 
postion of the 49th parallel, and that the line, 


information being communicated tothe British | 


Government, | was requested te eonsoit. and 
did consent. that the British occupation of the 
fort of the Tlndson'’s Bay (i mip v should eon 
tinne for the present } L cheem 1 important, 
however, that this port ef the houndary tine 
should be definitely fined tyy u jon rt commission 
of the two Gove rnmenia, aed d Sibiit here- 
with estimates of sponse of 
nission om the provi of the Unite 
recommend that an appropriaiiou 
tiut purpose, 


the ¢ iwi acon 


i Atates, and 


been tixed and marked from the summis of ch 
Rocky Mountains to the Georgian Bay. 
should now be, in like manner, marked from the 
Lake of the Wood to tie summit of the Rox ky 
Mountains. 

THE ALABAMA CASR, 

Lregret to say that no conclusion kas been 
reached for the adjustment of the claims against 
Great Britain growing out of the course sdopted 
hy that Government during the rebellion. The 
Cabinet of London, so fat 


as 


its views have 
heen expressed, dees not appear to be wiliine 


to concede that her Majesty's Government was ! 


guilty of any nevligenee, or did, c; permitted 
fany act, during the war, by whieh the United 
States has just cause of complaint, Our firm 
and unalterable convictions are directly to the 
reverse. 1, therefore, recommend to Congress 
‘to authorize the appointment of a commission 
to take proof of the amounts and the owuers! ip 
of these several claims on netiee to the rpre- 
sentative of her Majesty at Washingion, and 
that authority be given for the seidemeni ol 
claims by the the Goyv- 
ernment shall have the ownership of the private 


' " , 
Claims, as weil as the ry 


hited States, So that 


the demands aguinst Great Britain. 
Ht cannot be necessary to ald that whenever 
her M yesty’s Government siall 


these claims, the United Siates wiil enter upon 
| their consideration with au earnest desire for a 
' conclusion cousistent wita the honor aud dig- 


fmity of both nations. 


(THR CANADIAN FISHERLES QUESTION, 

The course pursued hy the Canadian anthor 
ities towaid the fishermen ofthe United States 
during the past season has pot been inarked by 
a friendly feeling. By the first article of the 
convention of ISts8 between Great Britain and 
the United States it was avrecd that the inbabi- 


tants of the United States should have forever 
in common with British culjeers the right oi 
taking fish in certain waters therein delined. 


)duthe waters not included in the limaits named 
in the convention (within three miles otf parts 
f the British coast) it been the custom 
for many yearsdo give to intruding fishermen 
of the United Stare 
| their violation of the technical rights of Great 
‘| Britain. 


hus 


| 
as the Dominion of Canada, and this 
dependent, but irresponsible, agent has exer- 


cised its delegated powers in an unfriendly way. | 
or 
warning, in violation of the custom previously 
prevailing, and have been taken into the col- 
Oulal ports, their voyages broken up, and the 
There is reason to believe 


' Vessels have been seized without notice 


vessels condemned. 
that this unfriendly and vexatious treatment 
| was designed to bear barshly upon the hardy 


fishermen of the United States, witha view to 
The 
, statutes of the Dorainion of Canada assuine a 
untenable jurisdiction 
‘ They 
authorize offivers or pecsons to bring vessels, 
hovering within three marine miles of any 0. 
| the coasts, bays, creeks, or harbors of Canada, 
into port, to search the cargo, to examine the 
master, on oath, touching the cargo and voy- 
age, and to infl.ct upon him a heavy pecuniary 
it 
“preparing to fish,” 
» Within three marine miles of any such eoasts, 


', political effect upon this Government. 


still broader und more 


over the vessels of the Uniied States 


oan 


penalty if true answers are not given; and 


.{stch a vessel is found 
bays, crecks, or harbors, without a license «- 


after the expiration of the period nawed in the 


that the act of the Congress of Vienna, in open- 
ing the Rhine and other rivers to all nations, 
showed the judgment of European jurists and | 
stat'smen, that the inhabitants of a eouutry, 
through which a navigable river passes, have a} 
nitural right to enjoy the navigation of that! 
river tonntinto the sea, even though passing 
through the territories of another Power. ‘This 


i vight docs not exclude the covqual right of the 


be moda for] 
‘The Jand boundary bas aliearly | 


It | 


Suvercizn possessing the territory through 
which cho liver dehoueches into the sea, tomake 
such regulations relative to the police of the 
havigation 13 may be reasonably necessary ; 
but those regulations should be framed in a | 
liberal spirit of comity, and should not impose | 
needless burdens upon the commerce which has 
the right of transit. It has been found, in | 
practice, more advantageous to arrange these 
regulabons by mutual agreement. The United 
States are ready to make any reasonable ar- 
rangement us to the police of the St. Lawrence | 
which may be suggested by Great Britain. 

If the claim made by Mr. Clay was just when | 


| the population of the States bordering on the 


Spon: ite coutrol of all i 


entertain uw | 
desire for a fall and frieadiy adjustment of 


v reasonable warning of | 


The Luperial Government is under. ' 
, stood to have delegated the whole, or a share of | 
its jurisdiction or control of these in-shore fish- 

ing-grounds, to the colonial authorities, known! 
semi-in- 


la-t license granted to it, they provide that the 


{ vessel, with her tackle, &e., ke, shall be for 
felted. [tis not known that any coudemna- 
tious have been made ander this statute. 


Should the autherities of Canada 


atempt to 


} enforce it, it will beeome my daty to take such 


steps as nay be necessary to protect the riehts 
of the citizens of the United States. 
“ It has been claimed by her Majesty ’s officer 


that the fishing vessels of the United: States 
i have no right to enter the open ports of the 


| British possessions in North America, except 


tice to leave. 


United States has been made under this clain: 


not be acquiesced in by the United States, 


| Majesty’s Government. 


, a During the coaferences which preceded the 
| It is the obvious interest, especially of neigh. | negotiations of the convention of 1818 the 
which the United States have proposed CO | boring nations, to provide against impunity to” British commissioners proposed to expressly 
Spain for adjusting the pending claims is just those who may bave committed higa crimes | exclude the fisherimen of the United ‘Stutes 


j any of his 


8 


fur the purposes of shelter and repairing dam- 

ages, of purchasing wood, and obtaining water; 
(that they have no right to enter at the British | 
. | custom houses, or to trade there except in the 
purchase of wood and water; and that they 
must depart within twenty-four hours after no- 
It is nut known that any seize re 
of a fishing vessel carrying the flag of the 


So far as the claiin is founded on an alleged 
construction of the convention of 1s18, it can 
It 
is hoped that it will not be insisted on by her 


| within their bo: ders, and who may have sought | gon **the privilege of carrying on trade with 
ritannic Majesty's subjects resid- 
| ing within the limits assigned for their use,’’ 

and also that it should not be ‘‘iawitul for the 

vessels of the United States engaged in suid 
| fishery to have on board any goods, wares, Gr 
s | merchaudise whatever, except such as may be 


shores of the Lukes was only 3,400,000, it now 

derives greater force 4nd equity from the in. 

creased population, wealth, production, and | 
| tonnage of the States on the Canadian frontier. 
Since Mr. Clay advanced his argument in be- 
ball of our right the principle for which he con- 
tended has been frequently, and by various 
natious, recognized by law or by treaty, and 
has heen extended to several other great rivers. 
by the treaty concluded at Mayence, in 1831. 
the ithine was declared free from the point 
where itis first navigable inte the sea. By the 
convention between Spain aud Portugal, con- 
ciuded in 1835, the navigation of the Douro, 

throughout its whole extent, was made free for 

the subjects of both Crowns. In 1853 the Ar- 

geatine Confederation, fby treaty, threw open | 
the free navigation ot tae Panama and the 

Uruguay to the merchant vessels of all nations. 

| In 1856 the Crimean war was closed by a treaty 

‘which provided for the free navigation of the! 
Daunbe. In 1803 Bolivia, by treaty, declared 
(that it regarded the rivers Amazon and La 
| Plata, in accordance with fixed principles of 
| national law, as highways or channels, opened 
by nuture, for the commerce of all nations. In 
| [859 the Paraguay was made free by treaty, 
and in December, 1866, the Emperor of Brazil, 
by imperial decree, declared the Amazon to be 
open to the frontier of Brazil to the merchant 
ships of all nations, The greatest living Brit- 
is!) authority on this subject, while asserting 
the abstract right of the British claim, says: 
‘Tt seems dificult co deny that Great Britain | 
may ground her refusal upon siriet 7a, but it 
is equally difficult to deny, first, that in so do- 
ing she exercises harshly an extreme and hard 
law; secondly, that her conduct with respect 
tothe navigation of the St. Lawrence isin glar- 
ing und disereditable inconsistency with her | 
conduct with respect to the navigation of the 

| Mississippi. On the ground that she possessed 

} a small domain, in whieh the Mississippi took | 
its rise, she insisted on the right to navigate 

the entire volume of its waters. Outhe eround 

that she possesses hoth banks of the St. Law- 

rence, Where it disemboenes itself into the sea, 

she denies to the United States the right of navi- 

gation, though about one-half of the wacers of 
Lakes Ontario, Krie, Haron, and Su,erior, and 

the whole of Take Michigan, {hrough which 

the river flows, are the property of the United 

States." 

The whole nation is interested jn securing 
cheap iravspertation from the avricultural 
Statea of the West to the Atlantic seaboard. 
Yo the eitizens of those States it secures a 
greater reiurn for their labor; to the inh vbi- 
tants of the seuboard it affords cheaper food ; 
to the nation an increase in the annual surplus 
of wealth. It is hoped that the Government 
of Great Britain will see the justice of aban- 
doning the narrow and inconsistent claim to 
which the Canadian provinces have urged her 
adherenee. 


OUR COMMERCE, 

Our depressed commerce is & subject to 
Which TPcalled your special attent.on at the last 
session, and suggested that we will in the 

future have to look more to the eoun:ries south 
of us, and to China and Japan, for its revival. 
Our representatives to all these Governmenis 


have exerted their influence to encourage trade | 
between the United States and the countries to | 


which they are accredited, But the fact exists 
; that the carrying is done almost entirely in 
, forcign bottoms, and while this state of affairs 
exists we cannot control our due sbare of the 
commerce of the world. That between the 
Pacific States and China and Japan is about 
all the carrying trade now conducted in Ameri- 
can vessels. - would recommend a liberal 
poiicy toward that line of Amarican steamers, 
one that will insure its success aud even in- 
creased usefuluess. 
The cost of building iron vessels, the only 
ones that can compete with foreigu ships in the 


ted States than in foreign countries that, with- 
out some assistance from the Government, they 
cannot be successfully bailt here. There will 
be several propositions laid before Congress, in 
the course of the present session, lovuking to a 
remedy for this evil. Even it it should be at 
‘some cost to the national Treasury, | bope 
| such encouragement will be given as will secure 
| American shipping on the high seas aud Ameri- 
| can ship-building at home. 


| NECESSITY FOR A NEW BUILDING FOR THE STATE 
DEPARTMENT. 


ment of State calls for the early action of Con- 
gress. ‘I'he building now renied by that De- 


_the purpose for which it is used; has not capa- 
city to accommodate the archives, and is not fire- 
proof. Its remote situation, its slender cou- 
struction, and the absence of a supply of water 
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| 
' 


"carrying trade, is so much greater in the Uni- | 


The condition of the archives at the Depart- | 


' partment is a frail siructure, at an inconven- | 
i ient distance from the Executive Mansion, and | 
, from the other Departments ; is ill adapted to | 





in the neighborhood, leave but little hope of 
safety for either the building or its conteuts in 
case of the accident of a fire. Its destruction 
wonld involve the loss of the rolls containing 
the original acts and resolutions of Congress. 
of the historic records of the Reve lution and of 
confederation, of the whole series of diplomatic 
and consular archives since the adoption of the 
Constitation, and of the many other valuable 
records and papers left with that Department 
when it was the principal depository of the 
govermental archives. I recommend an appro- 
priation for the construction of a building for 
the Department of State. 
TRANSFER OF BUREAUS RECOMMENDED. 

I recommend to your consideration the pro- 
priety of transfering to the Department of the 
Interior, to which they seem more appropriate- 
ly to belong, all powers and duties in relation 
to the Territories with which the Departinent 
of State is now charged by law or usage; and 
from the Interior Department to the War De- 
partment the Pension Bureau, so far as tt 
regulates the payment of soldiers’ pensions. | 
1 would further recommend that the payment 
of naval pensions be transferred to one of the 
bureaus of the Navy Department. 

FSTIMATES FOR THE NEXT FISCAL YEAR. 

The estimates for the expenses of the Govern- 
ment for the next fiscal year are $18,214,545.01 
less than for the current one, but exceed the , 
appropriations for the present year for the same | 
items $5,972,127.51. In this estimate, however, 
included $22,538,278 37 for public works | 
heretofore begun under Congrdgsional provision, , 
and of which only so much is asked as Congress | 
may choose to give. The appropriations for 
the same works for tue present fiscal year was 


LOLS.08, 


is 


SILOS 


SPECIE PAYMENTS, 

The average value of gold, as compared with 
national currency for the whole of the year 
1869, was about 134. and for eleven months of 
1870 the same relative value has been about 
115, ‘The approach toa specie basis is very 
gratifying, but the facet can not be denied that 
the instability of the value of our currency is 
prejudicial to our prosperity, and tends to keep 
Up prices to thé detriment of trade. ‘The evils 
of a depreciated and Huctuating currency are 
so great, that now, when the premium on gold | 
has fallen so much, it would seem that the, 
time has arrived when, by wise and prudent 
levislation, Congress shoald-look to a policy 
which would place our currency at par with | 
gold at no distant day. 

REDUCTION OF TAXATION. 

The tax collected from the people has been | 
reduced more than $80,000,000 per annum, 
By steadiness in our present course, there is | 
no reason why, ina few short) years, the na- 
tional tax-gatherer may not disappear from the | 
door of the citizen almost entirely. With the 
revenue stamp dispensed by postmasters in 
every community, a tax upen liquors of all 
sorts and tobacco in all its forms, and by a wise 
adjustment of the tariff, which will puta duty 
ouly upon trose articles which we coud dis- 
pense with, known as luxuries, aud on those 
which we use more of than we prodace,  re- 
venue enough may be raised, after a few years 
of peace and consequent reduction of indebt- 
edness, to fulfill all our obligations. 


REVENUE REFORM. 


A further-reduetion of expenses, in addition 
to a reduction of interest account, may be re- | 
lied on to make this practicable. Revenue re- | 
form, if it means this, has my hearty support. | 
If it implies a collection of all the revenue for | 
the support of Government, for the payment 
of principal and interest of the public debt, | 
pensions, &c., by directly taxing the people, 
then I am against revenne reform, and confi- ; 
dently believe the people are with me. 

If it means failure to provide the necessary 
means to defray all the expenses of Govern- 
ment, and thereby repudiadon of the public 
debt and pensions, then L ain still more opposed , 
to such kind of revenue reform. - Revenue re- 
form has not been defined hy any of its advo-| 


| cates to my knowledge, but seems to be ac-. 


cepted as something which is to supply every 


part. } 

A true revenue reform can not be made ina 
day, but must be the work of national legisla- 
tiun and of time. As soon as the revenue can 
be dispensed with, all duty should be removed 
from coffee, tea, and other articles of univer- 
sal use not produced by ourselves. The neees- 
sities of the country compel us to collect re- 
venue from our imports. An army of asses. 
sors and collectors is nut a pleasant sight to 
the citizen, but that or a tariff for revenue is 
necessary. Such a tariff, so far as it acts as an 


|encouragement to home preduction, affords 


employment to labor at living wages, in con- 
trast to the pauper labor of the Old World, 


aud also in the development of home re- | 


sources. 
REDUCTION OF THE ARMY, 


Under the act of Congress of the Loth day 
of July, 1878, the army has gradually been re- 
duced, so that, on the Ist day of Janury, L871, 
the number of commissioned officers and men 
will not exceed the number coutemplated by 
that law. 


A NEW BUILDING ASKED FOR 
MENT. 
The War Department building is an 
structure, not fire-proof, and entirely iInade- 
qnate in dimensions to our present 


uualiy for rent of private buildinys to aceom- 
modate the various bureaus of the Department, 
1 recommend an appropriation fora new War 
Department building, suited > the present and 


growing wants of the nation. 
THR ARMY, 

The report of the Seeretary of War shows a 
very satisfactory reduction in the expenses 
of the army for the last fiscal year 
tails you are referred to lis) accompanying 
report. 

tHE 

The expenses of the navy for the whole of 

the lust year, 7 ¢., from December 1, 1S69, the 


NAVY 


| date of the last report, are less than 319,000, 


000, or about £1,000,000 less than they were 
the previous year. The expenses since the 
commencement of this fiscal veer, 7. ¢., since 


i duly, shows for five months a decrease of over 


$2,400,000 from those of the corresponding 
months of Just year. The estimates for the 
current year were $98,205,671 57. Those 
next year ere 820,683,317, with $955,100 addi- 
tional for necessary permancnt improvements. 
These estimates are made closely, for the were 
maintenance of the naval establishment as it 


' now is, Without much in the nature of perma- 


nent improvement. The appropriations made 
for the fast and current years were evidently in- 
tended by Congress, and are suflicient only, to 
keep the navy on its present footing by the re- 
pairing and refitting of our old ships. 

This policy, must, of course, gradually but 
surely Gestrovy the navy, and it is in itself far 
from economical, as each year that it is pursued 
the necessity for mere repairs in ships and 
navy-yards becomes more imperative and more 
costly ; and our current expenses are annually 
increased for the mere repair of ships, many of 
which must svon become unsafe and useless. 
1 hope, during the present session of Congress, 

to be able to subinicto it a plan by which naval 
vessels can be built and repai.s made with 
great saving upon the present cost. ; 

It can hardly be wise statesmanship in a 
Government which represents a country with 
over 5,000 miles of coast line, on both oveans, 


exclusive of Alaska, and containing 40,000,000 | 
of progressive people, with relations of every | 


nature with almost every foreiga country, to 
rest with such inadequats meaus of enforcing 
any foreign policy, either of protection or re- 
dress. 
tions of the eastern continent, our Havy 1s our 
ouly means of direct protection to our citizens 
abroad, or for the entorcement of any foreign 
policy. 

THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


| that Department, : 4 
recommendations contained therein, rticu 


privilege, and the adoption of the * correspond- 


ence. cards,” a self-sustaining postal systsm | applications for patents, 
omg ie ~a por no dietant 160 applications for the extension of patents ; 
| day a further reduction of tLe rate of postage | 13,622 patents, including reissues and designs, 


/ may speedily be looked for ; 


| be attained. 


/ man’s want without any costs or effort on his | 


| 


' 


heads of Departinents as that of appointinents ; 


‘labor imposed on Senators and Representatives | 


| States. 


‘work was tried witha few agencies, given to 


_and superintendencies not so disposed of were | 


of peace. The Government watches over the 
Official acts of these agents, and requires of 


' priated surveyed public land may, to a limited 


; States and Territories attest the wisdom of the 


| 


; country and is entitled to its special favor and | 
THE WAR DEVART- | 
‘ 


old | 


wants. | 


. ° ' existing @¢ q 
Many thousands of dollars are uow paid an- | °X'84ng grants 


objects, | submit, as a question worthy of seri- 


for de. | 
lands granted to the States in which they are 


' by patent or other equivalent evidence of title, 


' hundred and fifty-seven an 


for | 


Separated bythe ocean from the na- 


The accompanying report of the Postmaster | 
General shows a most satisfactory working of | 
With the adoption of the , 


larly those relating to a reform in the franking | 
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[ recommend authorization by Congress, to | All advertisoments occupying less than a quarter of « cel- 
the Postmaster General and Attorney General, | ""savertisemente tncwted fire less time then three menthe 
to issue all commissions to officials appointed | are charged transient rates. 
through their respective Departments. At 
present these commissions, where appointments 
are Presidentral, are issued by the State De- 
partment. The law in all the Departments of 
Government, except those of the Post Office and 
of Justice, authorizes each to issue its own. 
commissions. 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM, | ‘The work of the Census Buresu has beea 
Always favoring practical reforms, I respect- . energetically prosecuted. The preliminary re- 
fully call your attention to one abure of Some | port, containing much information of ial 
standing, which I would like to see remedied value and interest, will be ready for delivery 


hy this Congress. It is a refurm in the civil during the present session. é remainin 
service of the country. LT would have it go | Volumes will be completed with all the dispatoh 
beyond the mere fixing of the tenure of office COnsistent with perfect accuracy in 
of clerks and employees who do not require and classifying the returns. We shall thus, at 
‘the advice and consent of the Senate’’ to | 00 distant day, be furnished with an authentie 
make their appointments complete. 1 would | record of our condition and resources. It will, 
have it govern, not the tenure, but the manner, I doubt not, attest the growing ven wee 
of making all appointments. There is no duty | the country, although during the cade which 
which 80 much embarrasses the Exeeutive and | bas just closed it was so severely tried by the 
| great war waged to maintain its inte and 
_ to secure and perpetuate our free institutions. 
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‘ but not issued, by reason of" the yment 
‘of the final fees. The receipts of the office 
' during the fiscal year wer® $136,304.29 in ex- 
cess of its expenditure, 


THE NINTH CENSUS. 


nor is there apy such arduous and thankless 
PENSIONS. 


During the last fiscal year the sum paid te 
pensioners, including the cost of . 
was $27,780,811.1F; 1,758 bounty land war- 
rants were issued. At its clese 198,686 names 
were on the pension rolls. 

, The pag of the Pension Office have been 
. ‘ irected to the severe scrutiny of the ce 
INDIAN AFFAIRS. submitted in favor of new Ualind. Sante te 

Reform in the management of Indian affairs | discovery of fictitious claims which havé been 
has received the special attention of the Admin- heretofore allowed. The appropriation for the 
istration from its inauguration to the present | employment of special agents for the investi- 
day. The experiment of making it a missionary | gation of frauds has been judiciously used, and 
| the results obtained have been of unqaestiona- 
| ble benefit to the service. 


as that of finding places for constituents. The 
present system dves not secure the best men, 
and ofven not even fit men for public place. 
The eievation and purification of the civil ser- 
vice of the Government will be hailed with ap- 
proval by the whole people of the United 


the denomination of Friends,and has been found 
to work most advaatageously. All agencies | ; 
EDUCATION AND AGRICULTURE. 
given to officers of the army. The act of Con-| _The subject of education and agriculture are 
gress redacing the army renders officers ineli- of great interest to the success of our republi- 
gible for civil pe si ions. Indian agencies being | cad Institutions, happiness, and grandeur as a 
civil offices I determined to give all the agen-| nation. In the interest of one a bureau has 
cies to such religions denominations as had | been established in the Interior ent— 
heretofore established missionaries among the | the Bureau of Education ; and in interest 
Indians, and perhaps to some other denomina- | Of the other a separate department, that of Ag- 
tions who would undertake the work on the | riculture. I believe great general good is to 
same terms, ? ¢., as a missionary work. The flow from the operations of both these bureaus 
societies selected are allowed to name their own | if properly fostered. Ican not commend to 
agents, subject to the approval of the Execu | your careful consideration too highly the re- 
tive, and are expected to watch over them and | ports of the Commissioners of Educatien and 
aid them as missionaries, to Christianize and | of Agriculture, nor urge too strongly such lib- 
civilize the Indian, and te train him in the arts | eral legislation as to secure their efficacy. 


POLICY OF THE ADMINISTRATION, 


In conclusion, I would sum up the poliey of 
_ the Administration to be a thorough enforee- 
| ment of every law; a faithful collection of every 

tax provided for ; economy in the disbursement 
of the same; &@ prompt payment of every debt 
of the nation ; a reduction of taxes as rapidly 
as the requirements of the country will admit ; 
reductions of taxation and tariff, to be so ar- 
renged as to afford the greatest relief to the 
greatest number; honest and fair deali with 


them as strict an accountability as if they were 
appointed in any other manner. I entertain 
the confident hope that the policy now pursued 
will, in a few years, bring all the Indians upon 
reservations, where they will live in houses, 
have sehool-houses and churekes, and will be 
pursuing peaceful and self-sustaining ayoca- 
trons, and where they may be visited by the 
law abiding white man with the same impunity | 
that he now visits the civilized white settle- 
ments. | call your special attention to the re- lan p= peoples, to the end that war, with all 
port of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for | ee “ ith ting consequences, may be avoided, 
full information on this subject. | but without surrendering any right or obliga- 
tion dne to ns; a reform ia treatment of 
TNE PUBLIC DOMAIN, Indians and in the whole civil service of the 
During the last fiseal year 8,095,4/. acres of) country; and, finally, in securing a pure, un- 


_ public land were disposed of. Of this qnentity  trammeled ballot where every man entitled te 
| 3,698,910.05 were taken under the homestead | ¢ast @ vote may do so just onee at each election 


law, and 2,159,515.81 acres sold for eash. The | without fear of molestation or proscription on 

remainder was located with military warrants, | accouut of his political faith, peti, or color. 

colleze, or Indian scrip, or applied in sutisfac- . U. S. ¢ RANT, 

tion of grants to railroads, or for other public| Execurrve Mansion, December 5, 1870. 

uses. The entries under the homestead law, | ta 

during the last year, covered 961,545 acres | 
' 





more than those during the preceeding year. Murdered Ministers. 
Surveys have been vigorously prosecuted to the | 
fall extent of the means applicable to the pur- 
pose. The qsantity of land in market will 
amply supply the present demand. The claim 
of the settler, under the homestead or the pre- 
emption laws, is uot, however, limited to lands 
subject to sale at privateentry. Any unappro- 


Just before lenving for Philadelphia word 
came to this office that one of our ministers in 
| Alabama had been murdered. We have not 
yet learned anything of the facts in the case 
| from the papers, but from other sdurces we 

have aseertained that the man mu was 
| Rev. A. Tramel, who was received into the 
Alabama prs poset ite last session in Ed- 
the party entitied to enter under them will | W2dsville, and appointed by Bishop Scott to 
poo with the requirements they prescribe in | F a Hyawel ast Alabama district, We 
regard to the residence and cultivation. The | mer — 7 t on kee ee in his = 
actual settler’s preference right of purchase is | ona’ and that bis ‘body wes: plerced: with 

series Aas. * | forty balls. ILis son was also murdered: The 
even broader, and extends to lands which were | ho. Sekt elit uphiels a 
uusurveyed at the time of his settlement. His | Ay. HE. 0 ha if is + me chesand ane 
right was formerly confined within much nar- | pk pecan tan re — ple. If we 
rower limits, and at one period of our history | C®% 8° ii eb ong Fete Gh om we know 
was conferred only by special statutes. They | pedhreefiecseypnnes Beste il give them. ° Such has 
were enacted from time to time to legalize what | wecm our cane ‘ad similar cases heretofore that 
was then regarded as an unauthorized intrusion | 2° saree srs % Ge oral goles has been 
upon the national domain, The opinion that | heen tee 7. hid * S bat enials and sneers 
the public lands should be regarded chiefly as | D2V® Deen Bured a us, but not a contradiction 

* of facts a8 we have stated them. 


a source of revenue is no longer maintained. | Spe fp 
The rapid settlement and successful cultivation | , If this missionary of Jesus had been mur- 


: : ; ate in India or China, or by the American 
of them is now justly considered uf more im. | 2°F¢4 in India or China, or by —_ 
portance to our well-being than is the fund | eet the indigpation. 4 ee ria civilized 
which the sale of them would produce. The | Wr" cae -_ 9 Id h retribution, and 
remarkable growth and prosperity of our new ce aeuale ae friends, evaheueaee 
legislation which invites the tiller of the soil Church of the fallen. Here, however, right 
to secure a permanent home on terms within | 7% veh . = + 2S re Stara ond Pe of 
the reach of all. The pioneer, who incurs the | aied ‘Christran (2) chheerblbed’ chal “ahs o 
dangers and privations of a frontier life, and," sulate:themeel ves" thas hee o Vetus 
thus aids in laying the foundations of new com- | SE Stiaee ae of th a OW. f = 
monwealths, renders a signal service to his | — PA ta da with eo 
boasted power, so long as it Stands by and sees 
one after another of its missionaries smitten b 
the hand of villainy, without uttering Sword 
|of complaint to the Government. We are 
ashamed of ourselves, that we baye said so 
little and spoken in terms so mild in relation 
to this matter. We have not hidden the truth, 
but have been so exceedingly carefal to not 
over-state facts or unnecessarily -annoy the 
well-disposed portion of the ple, that we 
may have failed to do our whole duty in de- 
fence of the lives of our brethren, The charch 
| must assert its rights in behalf of our colored 


amount, be acquired under the former laws, if 


protection. These lawsjsecure that object, and | 
largely promote the general welfare. They | 
should, therefore, be cherished as a permanent 
feature of our land system. 

Giood faith requires us to give full effect to 
The time-honored and be- 
neficent policy of setting apart certain sections 
of public land for educational purposes in the 
new States should be continued. When am- 
ple provision shall have been made for these 


ous consideration, whether the residue of our 
national domain should not be wholly disposed | : , 
of under the provisions of the homestead and | people, or these murders will continue. 
pre-emption laws , When we noble and page ges 5 a 
ie Tr Sahat Sigg ; ‘ assacsinated two years ago, whole churc 
In addition to the swamp aud overflowed | 8.0014 have heen 2epiak pe acted unitedly for 
| the protection of its preachers and people. Not 
| long after one of our laborers in Texas (a 
brother Brooks, if we do not mistake the name) 
fell by the hands of assassins. In January last 
Peter Smith, an exhorter, in this State, received 
' a martyr’s crown, and now brother Tramel has 
| gone up to carry his story of wrong to the 
| throne of God. How long shall these thin 
continue before the Methodist Episcopal Ohareh 
is aroused. Annual Conferences should speak 
out. The Government should be made to feel 
these unrebuked wrongs against us. Add the 
scores of our people who have fallen martyrs to 
their love of old Methodism and their country, 
the hundreds who have been wounded and 
beaten, and the churches and the school-houses 
that have been barned, and we can present a 
chapter of cruelty unparalleled in modern 
times. Still God is with us, and in spite of 
‘this the church prospers in every State.—At- 
lauta Methodist Advocate. 
RAILROAD SUBSIDIES. me ee 
It was fillowed, with some modifications, in' A Morser’s Ivrivgyce—How touching is 
the grant to Tlinois of alternate sections of this tribute of Hon. 'T. H. Benton to his moth- 
public land within certain limits of the Illinois | er’s influence ; ‘‘ My mother asked me never to 
Central Railway. Fourteen States and sundry | use tobacco: I have never touched it from that 
corporations have received similar subsidies in time to the present day. She asked me not to 
connection with railways completed or in pro- | gamble, and I have never gambled ; I cannot 
erss of construction. As the reserved sections | tell who is losing in the games that are being 
are rated at the double minimum, the sale of played. She admonished me, too, against hard 
them at the euhanced price has thus, in many drinking ; and whatever capacity for endurance 
instances, indemnified the ‘Treasury for the | 1 have at present, and whatever usefulness 1 
geauted lauds. ‘The construetion of some of | have attained through life, Lattribute to having 
these thoroughfares has undoubtedly given a | complied with her pious and correct wishes. 
vigorous impulse to the development of our re- When I was seven Pea old she asked me not 
sources, and the settlement of the more distant to drink, an4 then I made a resolution of total 
portions of the country. It may, however, be abstinence; and that I have adhered to it 
well insisted that mach of our legislation in , through all time I owe to my mother.” ~ 
this regard has been characterized by indis- << , 
criminate and profuse liberality. The United Tue Beats or THE Putss.—Dr, Omanza de- 
States should not seen credit in aid of any | .oribes a method of registering photographically 
enterprise underta ea! y States or Corporations, the beats of the pulse. The appereses essen- 
vor grant lauds in any instance, unless the pro- | ¢iatiy consists of & small funnel, g 2 long, 
jected work is of ackaowledged national im-| jaerow stem and e@ caoutchous base. ‘This in- 
, portance. I am strongly inclined to the opin- strument is filled with mercury to.@ certain dis- 
‘ion that it 1s inexpedient and uunevessary to | pancg up the stem, and its base is applied to the 
bestow subsidies of either description; but! poo>: or an artery ; the oscillations of the mer- 
| should Congress determine otberwise, | earn- curial column are then pho phed by well- 
with this 2 


situated, the lands taken under the agricultural 
college acts, and for internal improvement pur- 
pusee, under the act of September, 1841, and 
the acts supplemental thereto, there had been 
conveyed, up to the close of the last fiscal year, 


to States and corporations, twenty seven mil- 
lion eight hundred and thirty-six thousand two 
sixty-three bhun- 
dreths acres for railways, canals, and wagon 
roads, It is estimated that an additional quan- | 
tity of 174,735,523 aeres is still due under | 
grants for like uses. The policy of thus aid- 

ing the States in building works of internal | 
improvement was inaugurated more than forty 

yeurs since in the grants to Indiana and Iili- | 
nvis, to aid those States in opening canals to 
connect the waters of the Wubash with those 
of Lake Erie, and the waters of the Illinois 
with those of Lake Michigan. 





estly recommend that the rights of settlers and 


k processes. It is said 
of the public be more effectually secured and ~ pore apparently single stroke of the is 
pro.ected by appropriate legistation. shown to consist of il 


three or even four in euc- 
PATENTS. os 








cession. : 

During the year ending September 50, 1870, NPR tied witness 
| the filed in the Patent Office 19,411 | Taree things principally determine — the 
froseerohicwen 3,374 caveats, ‘and quality of a man—the leading objess he 


"proposes to himself in life, the manner in which 
he sets about accomplishing it, and the effect 
which success or failure bas upon bim. 


were issued ; LIU extended, and 1,059 allowed, 
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GOOD ONLY TO JANUARY 1], 1871. 
NoW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
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We will send both the New Nationa Era 


and the American Agriculturist one year to 
every subscriber who shall forward us $3 before 
the first of January next. All orders mailed 


prior to that date will be included in this offer. 


The New National Era Free! 


_—— 


We will send our paper free until the Ist of 
January next to all subscribers who forward 
us $2.50 for the year 1871 before the 15th of 


December. 


Subscription Price of the New Na- 


tional Era. 


PAYABLE INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
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1 copy six months 
1 copy three months...........+.--- 


5 copies one year 
5 eopies six months 


1 copies one year 
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If it cost a little personal sacri- 


six months, 
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To prevent loss send 

Orders, Registered Letters, or Drafts. 
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scribers to the New Narionat Era in the Dis- 
Mrs. Butirr is duly 
accredited, and all receipts given by her to sub- 


trict of Columbia. 


scribers will be held valid at this office. 


1] money in Post Office 


Fo ¥ gress, 
Unusual interest is generally felt in this (the 
third) session of the Forty-first Congress. 
It assembles at a critical period in the history 
of our political experience, and amid a perfect 
tumult of conflicting interests. The represen- 
tatives of contradictory opinions are bold and 
fierce in the assertion of them, and some doubt 
prevails as to whether the flexibility and tough- 
ness of party organizations can withstand the 





however, the condition of the parties, rather | 
than the inherent difficulties of the situation, 

which is just now the chief ground of solici- 

tude. Men are looking ahead with something | 
of the anxiety of a sea captain who, after a 

perilous voyage, is approaching a more peril- | 
ous coast, This session of Congress, meet- | 
ing half way between '6$ and ‘72, occupies | 
a pivotal position, and is expected to indi- | 
cate the policy fated to triumph in the suc- | 





while for us, though pretending to no great 


dangegr, if not positive ruin. 
If we look to our ancient enemy, the Dem- 
ocratic party, we shall find it remarkably active 


party has some reason to be cheered by the 
political prospect. The efforts it is now making 
to secure the confidence of the American peo- 
ple, and destroy their confidence in the Repub- 
lican party, have thus far met with downright 
success. 

All the late rebel States, and some of the 
Northern States, attest the rising power of the 
Democratic party. It is neither honest nor 
prudent to under-estimate the power of an ene- 
my, and we do not assent to any such folly in 
respect to this superlative enemy, which, in- 
deed, combines the malice of a whole nation 
against our race. It embraces and hurls 
against us all the Irish animosity of the North, 
and all the malice of disappointed ambition and 
an overthrown rebellion in every rebel State. 
The triumphs of that party are marked by in- 
creased contempt for our rights and our man- 











The President’s Message. 


It is safe to predict for this remarkably able 
and comprehensive state paper, embracing 
subjects of very great variety and delicacy, 
upon which there have been much division 
of opinion and not a little difference of feeling, 
a more hearty and general approval by the 
press and people of the United States than 
usually falls to the lot of such messages. The 
President has shown himself not less courage- 
ous as a statesmar than he is known to be 
He treats the San Do- 
mingo question with an eloquence and an earn- 
estness which will surprise some who have 
considered his position on that subject the weak 
side of his policy ; and we are much mistaken 
if his arguments do not convince as well as 
surprise. He has dealt with unflinching firm- 
ness with the Canadian fishery and Alabama 
questions, as well as with our right to a free 
In 
all that is said on these subjects, perhazs the 
most delicate uf any that enter into its composi- 
tion, the message will be sustained by the coun- 
try, and this not less for its boldness than for 
its justness. There is in it a determination to 
bring these knotty questions with Great Britain 
to a certain and speedy settlement, and thus to 
put an end to the irritation they inevitably 
cause between the two countries. Neither 
England nor America can well afford to be 
longer involved in wrangling diplomacy about 
Alabama claims and fishery questions; and 


brave as a Warrior. 


navigation of the St. Lawrence to the sea. 


the firmness of President Grant, as evinced in 


this great state paper, must have the good 
effect to bring matters between the two coun- 


tries, without delay, to an issue. 
In England,'of course, the message will sound 
somewhat insclent, if not defiant; but this, 


however much to be deplored, could not have 
been avoided without failing of the wise pur- 


pose of bringing to an end questions sure to 
breed mischief at no distant fature if permitted 
to remain the subjects of contention between 


the two countries. There is always something 
harsh in apy announcement, however smoothly 
worded, of the purpose of a nation to protect 
its own rights and redress its own wrongs ; yet 
this is the best way often to prevent the neces- 


sity of executing that purpose. by violence. 
General Grant has earned for himself the repu- 
tation of meaning just what he says about every 
subject upon which he takes occasion to speak, 
and this will give weight and importance to 
what he says in his message on this subject, 
both at home and abroad. 

The friends of equal rights of all colors have 
especial reason to congratulate themselves upon 
having in General Grant a sound and consist- 
ent Republican President. The high claims 
of justice, liberty, and humanity seem to have 
been present and deeply felt by him, both at 
the beginning and at the end of his message. 
At the beginning he alludes to the obstructions 
thrown in the way of equal suffrage in certain 
States lately in rebellion, and at the end of his 
address, it will be seen, that he returns to the 
game subject, thus’making it first aud last of 
his policy : 

“In conclusion, I would sum up the policy 
of the administration to be a thorough enforce- 


ment of every law; a faithful collection of 


every tax provided for; economy in the dis- 
bursement of the same; a prompt payment of 
every debt of the nation ; a reduction of taxes 
as rapidly as the requirements of the country 
will admit; reduction of taxation and tariff, to 
be so arranged as to afford the greatest relief 
to the greatest number ; honest and fair deal- 
ings with all other peoples, to the end that war, 
with all its blighting consequences, may be 
avoided, but without surrendering any right or 
obligation due to us ; a reform in the treatment 
of Indians and in the whole civil service of the 
country ; and, finally, in securing a pure, un- 
trammeled ballot where every man entitled to 
cast a vote may do se just once at each election 
without fear of molestation or proscription on 
account of his political faith, nativity, or color.”’ 


We commend this message to the careful and 
eordial perusal of all our readers. There is 
much in it upon which we would be glad, did 
our space permit, to make further remarks. 
The matters of “revenue reform” and “ civil 
service reform ’’ are disposed of in a manner 
well calculated to silence the unjust and mis- 
chievous criticisms which have been, either 
openly or insidiously, made upon the present 
administration of late. Of course the message 
will be assailed in certain quarters. No paper, 
whether from earth or sky, man or angel, can 
escape this criticism in our free country, with 
its free press and ite free platform ; but it will 
as well support itself with the American peo- 
ple asany paper that was ever submitted to 
their candid judgment. 


hood everywhere, and in most of the Southern 
States with bloody Ku-Klux persecution. 
Could that party have been in the ascendant 
during the late elections but few, if any, colored 
voters, notwithstanding the law, would have 
been permitted to have cast a ballot. Yet this 
party does not despair of ultimately so shaping 
political events as to obtain a large share of 
colored voters, and by means of these obtain 
the Presidency in 1872. Cajolery and intimi- 
dation are its means in the South, and ignoring 
the old issues is its policy at the North. 

With a craftiness which would be admirable 
in a good cause, the leaders of the Democratic 
party have been endeavoring by various ex- 
pedients to split, divide, and distract the Re- 
publican party. Estimable Republicans have 
been drawn into schemes with taking names by 
the wiles of these leaders, with a view to arup- 
ture of the Republican party. “Civil service 
reform,’’ ‘‘revenue reform,’’ ‘‘labor reform,” 
“temperance reform,” have all been made to 
serve the ends of a party that never did, never 
will, and never can reform anything, but which, 
from the nature of its elements, made up, as it 
is, mainly of the malign and reckless portion 
of the people, must be the bulwark of every 
social and political abuse, and the stronghold 
of every ancient wrong in the community. 
While there are many bad men in the Republi- 
can party, there is no question that it contains 
a vastly larger percentage of the better quali- 
ties of the American people than the Demo- 
cratic party; that, in fact, itdrew into it, by 
its loyalty and patriotism in the nation’s trial- 
hour, the best men the country has to give to 
any party. But we need notstay to speak of 
this at this point. 

The Republican leaders in the present Con- 
gress have an occasion on which, and a cause 
for which, to exercise all their wisdom, firm- 
ness, and statesmanship. The country needs 
this, and the efficiency and permanence of the 
party itself require it. The trouble would be 
less serious if the Republican party had to con- 
tend with open and undisguised enemies, or with 
the natural antagonisms of rival interests—such 
as free trade and tariff. The trouble is deeper 
down than this. There are, unhappily, rival 
ambitions and pretensions to be dealt with and 
disposed of, wisely and firmly; and it remains 
to be seen whether the Republican party in 
Congress bas the courage to apply unflinching- 
ly the obvious and necessary principles to the 
case in hand. 


The worst of all fues are those of one’s house- 
hold. Often the very men who have been most 
petted and exalted are the first to plunge the 
dagger of treachery and ingratitude into the 
heart of the party which has lifted them from 
the depths of obscurity to the height of public 
honor and distinction. There is but one proper 
way of dealing with all such, and that is to 
unmask them and cast them out, send them | 
where they belong, and have done with them. 


While parties are not absolute, and may at 
proper times be disbanded, there are honorable 
ways of asserting individual independence as 
against parties, and honorable ways for dis- | 
banding them. We should tolerate no dallying, 
no playing fast and loose. An offense against 
the Republican party committed, no matter 
how far from the capital of the nation, is an | 
offense against the party in every part of the 
nation, and should be so regarded and treated. 
The body is more important than any one or 
two of its members. ‘‘ If thy right hand offend 
thee cut it off,” is as good in politics as in | 
morals; and what is done should be done | 
promptly. There should be no hesitation in 
dealing with traitors who remain with us only 
the better to injure us and to serve the enemy. 
Hesitation only encourages audacity and 
increases the mischief to be avoided or remedied, 
When a man is not for us he is against us, and | 
the wisest course is to make short work with | 
him, and send him to his own place. The Cow- 
ans, the Dixons, the Doo.itties, and the 
Jounsons did the Republican party incompara- 
bly more injury when inside the party than 


action 


skill in such matters, to throw out such thoughts 
as we have in respect to the present juncture | tlemen for past services ; that they were faithful 
of our politics, more especially as we, in some | jy the hour of the nation’s greatest need ; that 
measure, speak for, and to, a peculiar people, a | they are able and eloquent men, distinguished 
class more vitally interested in the complexion fo, rectitude of character and purity of in- 
of the immediate political fature than any other | tention, and much else of the same sort. In 
in the country. With others dollars and cents | answer we can only point to our cause be- 
are involved, with us the dearest interests | trayed in Missouri; to North Carolina in the 
known to the heart of man are involved. The pandsof the Ku-Klux ; to Tennessee, unsafe in 
scale has but to turn even a bair’s breadth, and, | any parts ofit for a Union man outside of his 
as a people newly raised to the enjoyment of life | qoor after nightfall ; to Virginia, given over to 
and liberty, we may be hurled as in the twink- | 11,5 Democratic party, and only decent because 
ling of an eye into the regions of doubtand | within reach of federal power; to Florida, 
‘scarcely saved ; to Alabama, so far gone from 
the Union and loyalty that there isno shadow 
of hope that she will return in a generation ; 
and vigilant, and withal (as it well may be) | to Georgia, in diuch thesame condition, and the 
much encouraged. Its appetite for office has | jist might be increased. What has done this? 
been whetted by nearly a dozen years of starv- | Unquestionably one agent in this mischief has 
ation, till it has become, Cassius like, lean and heen the absence of that wholesome discipline 
desperate. It cannot be denied that this old i, the Republican party that makes every man 
feel his personal responsibility to the party, 
and that he cannot play fast and loose in it with 
The Republican party is either 


case ve 


0 ine - 


and ‘otter way shall be devised and put into 
practice this country cannot be governed but 
by one party or another. On all questions 
which divide parties, individualism should, and 
ought to, give way to the claims of party. 
He whose conscience is not equal to this 
should, like our friend Gerrit Suite, of New 
York, act independently of all parties, or keep 
up a small party of his own. He is too noble 
to stab the Republican party in New York and 


force of the abundant explosive materials | seek its society and honors in Washington, and | 
known to be “bottled up” within them. It is, | hence we have no quarrel with him, though even | 


he would do better service to his country in- | 


side the Republican party than outside of it, 
as indeed would also the wondrously-giftcd 
Wenrpett Parmurs, who led astray twenty 
thousand votes in Maseachusetts. But these 
gentlemen are open and honorable in their op- 
position to the Republican party; and the 
effect of their political action is in nowise so 
damaging as is that of Messrs. Scuvsz, Brown, 
Cox, and others, who, in the name of fidelity to 


ceeding Presidential canvass. It may be worth | 4), Republican cause, give victory to its ene- 


mies. 
It may be said that something is due these gen 


| 


impunity. 


worth preserving or it is fit only to be destroyed. 


which to stab its life away. 


as the highest, representative. 





Casting Its Shadow Before. 


assumed, was elected Secretary of the Senate, 


the House. 


treasonable work the Legislature may do. 


Fellows, Masons, 


the procession. 


panegyric upon the dead traitor. 


and those who elected him know. 


fellows out of its halle.” 
This is what the Ku-Kiux Legislature of the 
State has already done, and it very clearly fore- 


ment and still fighting for the ‘‘lost cause.’’ 


ernor and Supreme Judges of the State. 


very letter. This measure is necessary to give 


men, a8 they have proved, to scruple at any crime 
which will promote their conspiracy against 
the Government. 

The State of North Carolina has been lost to 
the Republican party by the votes of loyal men. 
The lesson which the Legislature, thus brought 
into power, is teaching the country—if not that 
taught by Tennessee, Georgia, and Virginia— 
should well warn all intelligent and honest Re- 
publicans against being caught in this rebel 
trap hereafter. There is not an instance in 
which either individual Republicans or the 
country have gained anything by such achange 
of rulers. On the contrary, they have always 
been cheated, and lost the ground they pos- 
sessed. 

The only safety of the people, therefore, is 
in faithfully adhering to the Republican party, 
and looking to it for the protection of their 
rights. If abuses have crept into it, insist on 
their correction. ‘To aid their opponents into 
power for some personal reason would be as 
foolish and wicked as for soldiers in the field to 
desert their flag and go over to the enemy be- 
cause they imagined their officers might not al- 
ways beas brave and honest as they ought. 





when outside. BreckenripGe was a far greater | 
damage to the loyal cause during his stay in | 
the Senate than when he escaped to the camp | 
of the enemy and drew his sword for the rebel- | 
lion. Their example should not be lost upon | 
us, nor upon their imitators. ‘I'bere is but one | 
way to maintain the integrity and efficiency of | 
avy political party; and that is, while allowing 
the widest range of freedom to its individual 
members in discussion, to demand unanimity 
and conformity in party action. 

This may seem harsh and tyrannical, but it 
is not so ; it is only the wise and necessary ex- 








That would be treason as well as stupidity. 





Irv a Senator in each of the Republican States 
had adopted the course General Scnvurz did in 
Missouri—bolted the nominations made by the 
Republican party for some real or imagined 
mistake, and united with the Democrats to de- 
feat the Republican and elect the Democratic 
ticket—the result would have been the loss of 
several Republican States, and in giving the 
Democrats a majority in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, thus completely paralyzing the ad- 
ministration and defeating all Republican legis- 


If the former, we cannot guard it too care- 
fully or support it too stringently ; if the latter, 
let us have a manly call for its disbandment or 
its reconstruction, and have its remains honor- 
ably disposed of. But while it exists, while we 
are connected with it, let us at least be true to 
its claims upon us, and not wear our relation 
to it only as a cloak to conceal the dagger with 
In this Congress 
let the camp be searched, let the disaffected 
and unreliable be made manifest, and let all 
who mean to maintain the Republican party, 
not only for the good it has done, but for the 
good it may yet do, stand firmly together and 
give General Grant's administration the full 
and earnest support of the national organiza- 
tion, of which he is the able and true, as well 


The Legislature elected by the Ku-Klux 
rebels of North Carolina assembled at Raleigh 
on Monday, the 21st ultimo. Its organization 
illustrates its character and purpose. Oue W. 
L. Saunpers, chief of the “Invisible Em- 
pire,” the name the Ku-Klux assassins have 


and T. J. Davis, a member of the same trea- 
sonable organization, was elected Speaker of 
Both branches of the Legislature 
of North Carolina are, therefore, under the 
control of, and their course will be dictated by, 
that treasonable band of conspirators. Having 
commenced its work by thus casting its shadow 
before it, no one will be surprised at any 


One of its acts was to adjourn for the 
purpose of attending the Leg memorial service, 
and ordering the American flag on the State 
Capital raised at half-mast in honor of the arch- 
traitor. Every public building was draped in 
mourning during the ceremonies, and the Odd- 
fire companies, Sabbath 
schools, and members of the Legislature formed 
Ex Governor Vance, one of 
the rankest traitors during the rebellion, and 
still unrepentant and malignant, delivered the 


For his treasonable services against the Gov- 
ernment Vanck has since been elected to the 
United States Senate. though ineligible, as he 
His ani- 
mosity to the Government has been so bitter 
that he hus steadily refused to ask for the re- 
moval of his disabilities; and he and his 
rebel party have now resolved to defy the laws 
of Congress designed to keep such “ pestilent 


shadows what it is still resolved to do. It gives 
the country fair warning that the rebels of North 
Carolina are still in arms against the Govern- 


Their next step in this direction will be the 
impeachment and removal of the loyal Gov- 
They 
threatened this revolutionary movement imme- 
diately after the election. Their organization of 
the Lezislature in the interest and by the Ku- 
Klux assassins, their deification of the traitor 
Lex, and the election of even a worse traitor, 
if that were possible, to the Senate of the Uni- 
ted States, leave not the slightest room to 
doubt that they will carry out the threat to the 


them absolute, uncontrolled power to carry out 
their other wicked plans ; and they are not the 


dae him that the next House of Representa- | 
tives will not have a Democratic majority, and 
the efforts of the Republican party to carry for- 
ward the great work so well begun rendered 
utterly powerless. 
ae ad 
Communicated. 
St. Paul's Bachelor Vicws. 


—— 











BY F. B. FLETCHER. | 

In the Era of November 24th is an extract 
from the Independent, to be found under the 
above caption. We perusedjit attentively, being 
among those who not only greatly esieem the 
ordination and work of the great Apostle, but, 
confess, to ability as well as carucetness. 
though the article is from the pen of one who, 
besides planning his campaign, fights it out, we 
realized our worst fears that the views would 
be entirely misinterpreted. Indeed, they not 
only misrepresent, but make the Apostle to talk 
foolishness. Does this greatest of Apostles 
talk foolishness, or isit that Mr. Tilton, like 
the Turks at the battle of the Pyramids, has 


narily we would not attack the views of one so 
powerful as he without better information and 
more experience in abstract matters; but he 
has gone from his castle, not upon the open 
plain, but into the castle of another, even into 
the castle of the consistency of God's Word. 
He swings a trenchant blade, but it cuts the air 
only. Ile galluntly strikes where he thinks 
the enemy is, but it is random work, and shows 
he does not know how to discern him. 

In short, we agree that the proposition to 
settle social questions by Scriptural quotations 
will fail: Ist. As all Scriptarai precepts en- 
joining rules of conduct are especially to the 
peculiar people of God. 2d. That these Scrip- 
tures distinctly define the difference between 
the people of God and the people of this world. 
3d. That these divisions represent natures dza- 
metrically opposed,as goodand evil. 4th. The 
application can only limitedly apply, and that 
because af the greater truth of Christianity. 
5th. St. Paul's letter is to the peculiar people 
of God, and not to the world. 

At the outset the Independent misses the 
mark, inasmuch as Paul did not write to settle 
social questions at large, and is therefore free 
from the imputed inconsistency which men 
take of the Scriptures to make them prove 
anything. Paul did not write to the whole city 
of Corinth, but to the class designated in Chap- 
ter I, verses 1 and 2. In the tenth verse the 
object of the letter is stated, and in the whole 
chapter he distinguishes between the people of 
God and the people of the world. (See 2lst to 
30th verses, especially to this point.) Is this 
hard to understand, or does he fail to designate 
this peculiar people in the closing verses of the 
chapter? How, then, can his teaching apply 
to the world at large unless by gross misap- 
prehension of this distinction? This, indeed, 
brings primitive and true Christianity into 
direct antagonism with the views held by Mr. 
Tilton. But this distinction is easily pointed 
out in all the sacred works, and the evsdence of 
its truth committed only to hearts regenerated 
by the spirit of God. These teachings do not 
apply to the world, and cannot but limitedly 
apply, if at all, because the spirit of the world 
is in antagonism to the spirit of Grace. Read 
the 2d chapter, 12th verse, also the 13th, and 
finish the chapter if yet any doubt remains of 
the character of the people addressed. If yet 
there remains doubt, read Titus, 2d chapter, 
11th to 15th verses, and Romans, 12th chapter, 
2d verse, all among his writings, and proving 
rather conclusively that he knew what he was 
about. 

Paul wrote to settle social difficulties in the 


we find it in answer to a letter upon the sub- 
ject of marriage and divorce—a delicate subject 
even in the church. Question: Does he rec- 
ommend unconditional celibacy? We answer 
emphatically, No! and cite the ninth verse in 
proof, having previously said in substance that 
the tendeacy to marriage is a gift to men, and 
lays down the principle that different gifts tend 
to different actions. Ile advocates celibacy, 
not for the world, but fur the church, on only 
one reason—a great reagon indeed to thechurch, 
but doubtless to many of the world a foolish 
one. See the 32d verse, in which he shows 
how celibacy may be improved by greater sanc- 
tification and less worldly care in the apprecia- 
tion of that privilege. In tho spirit of Chris- 
tian teaching, then, his asseveration, “It is 
good for them if they abide even as I,’’ was 
correct, in that it was good, because marriage 
toa degree hindered complete sanctification, 
and celibacy promoted it. In no other place 
does he say celibacy is good; and here it is 
abstinence, commended for greater good only. 
Is this against bis experience? (See the 7th 
and 9th verses.) Is it against common experi- 
ence? Nay, nay! Though it is not given to 
the guardians of common experience, but, the 
truth, it could not be contrary to rightful ex- 
perience, because it results from the only spirit 
which discerns the things of the heart, and 
shows man as he is and how he is situated. 
We could elaborate here with profit to prove 
that Paul had the true wisdom of the matter. 

Paal not only advocated celibacy for a reison 
unknown to the world and for a greater good, 
but he was an unconditional advocate of mar- 
riage, and a firm opponent of marital separa- 
tion. He does not consider that the faithful 
should go to law—vede the sixth or preceding 
chapcer—and so we rule out the term divorce, 
Indeed, always consistent in his teaching, we 
think he would have denied and reprimanded 
an attempt to seek separation of the law. In 
considering his views of marital separation, we 
find Paul dividing married believers into two 
classes—to whom the Lord speaks and to whom 
he speaks—being, respectively, first and second. 
The first class are instructed in the 10th and 
11th verses; the second class in the 12th to 15th 
verses, inclusive. The first class are those 
where both couples are believers ; the second 
class are those where one of the couple is an 
unbeliever. Now, we notice that from the 10th 
to 18th verses in only one place he allows ma- 
rital separation. It is in the 15th verse, but 
as unlike the rendition of the extract from the 
Independent as to be entirely unlike it. This 
is plain that all believers are enjoined not to 
bieak the marriage condition—in the language 
of the 17th verse, to remain in the calling 
wherewith they are called—and the responsi- 
bility of the separation is entirely thrown upon 
the unbelieving partners, who are to be permit- 
ted to depart if they desire to, and not to be 
hindered; for the Lord hath called us to 
peace, and the brother or sister is not in such 
cases (What cases? Of marriage or separa- 
tion? Of separation, we answer) io bondage. 
Mr. Tilton renders this 15th verse: “ If,” he 
says, ‘‘the unbelieving husband or wife seeks 
for a divorce, let it not be hindered ; for in such 
cases the unbelieving husband or wife is not 
bound to remain under the yoke,” and excuses 
theunbeliever. If he strike out unbelieving, and 
substitute the words of the text, ‘‘ brother and 
sister,” Paul will be made to talk consistently, 
as he does. For, if because of difference of 
religion he permitted separation, he would en- 
snare them, as witness the 35th verse. But 
the unalterable tenor of his instructions is for 
the believer to stand firm by the marriage rela- 
tion ; for them to marry, rather than burn, to 
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fixed his guns in the wrong direction? Ordi- | 


church, and by the first verse of the 7th chapter | 


be enacted. Moreover, Paul teaches not only 
that the believer should give no offence to the 
unbeliever, but points to the very quiescene of 
the believer to keep peace, as an opportunity for 
God’s mysterious providence in that the uube- 
lieving husband or wife might be converted, and | 
at least get good from the believing partner. 
Consequently it is gratuitous to speak of 
Paul's intolerance, or of the spirit of this reli- 
gion, which teaches sublime morality to be at- 
tained by obedience to the commands of God. | 





I know the able editor of the Jndependent to | while a few of the Republicans here have been | 


be a firm champion of morality. I have listen- | 

ed to bis precepts in our Lyceum, and always, | 
| when I can, 1 goto get refreshed at the foun- 
| tain of his wisdom. Yet here I see him losing 
| one of the grand, endearing lessons of Christian- 
| ity—patience and meekness to do good by faith 
in God's providence. This is above ordinary 
moral precept; and this vein, by which the 
spirit gives its soft color and gennine strength 
to virtually build up man’s nature in righteous 
ness, runs through the whole Scriptures, and 
enters into their intefpretation as of a language 
and a people foreign to the inhabitants of this 
| world. 

Of course we argue this case as of experi- 
ence, believing, among evidence, that the Chris- 
tian religion emanating from God must be per- | 
fect in its adaptation to the Church in all time, 
under like circumstances, and take to witness 
the address of Paul, which, we rejoice, includes 
us. Onthe contrary, the editor argues from 
observation, and does not understand that opin- 
ion to-day is governed by opinion nearly nine- 
teen hundred years old. In che wortd it is not 
so; but in the Church, as known by Scripture 
teaching, there is no change, the institution 
being perfect, and comprehending and suiting 
the cases of all God's people. And though we 
confess there is little externally of the Church 
to show the rigid observance required by the 
rigid early teaching, I cannot agree that Paal 
to-day would annul his instructions relative to 
marriage. ‘I'he Church may have changed, the 
peculiar people may be swallowed ia the body- 
politic, but the truth of God must stand, and 
the evidence of conversion and Christian walk 
not differ from that laid out in the New Testa- 
ment. This is the masonry of Christianity to 
detect the work of the Spirit. These are the 
same, and certainly must be the instructions. 
And, however we rescue Paul from inconsist- 
ent advocation, we could desire that his 
teaching could be applied to the world at large, 
well subsoiled by the spirit of righteousness, 
to bring forth fruit. But, ere we arrive at his 
memorable chapter on marriage, he shows why 
this cannot be, because of an essential and in- 
dividual werk preliminary. If, also, the per- 
fection of the Gospel shows the statesmanship 
of the head ofthe Church, it must also witness 
for its teachers, and there be consistency in all 
that appertains toit. J¢¢s so with the evi- 
| dence—not in observation, but in spirit. We 
conclude, then, our defence of the precious 
Scriptures and their teaching, because they to 
us are more than all we know by the senses, 
and contain salvation ; because by them is real 
vital good to men, and of them is known our 
true relation to the Creator. 

Savem, Mass., Nov. 28, 1870. 
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LETTERS FROM THE PEOPLE. 


‘The New Village.” 
Potomac City, D. C., Dee. 5, 1870. 
To the Editor of the New National Era: 

On Thursday evening, December 12, a large 
concourse of people met at the Howard School 
House of ‘‘ Potomac City,” to witness the pre- 
sentation of an organ to the children of the 
Pioneer Sunday School. 

The room wasthronged. Every available spot 
where a human being could find lodgment was 
appropriated, and numbers were obliged to ree 
main outside. 

The audience embraced at once the greatest 
and the least of America’s citizens. It num- 
bered one whose name is known wherever the 
English language is spoken. It embraced as 
well the untaught freedman, the knowledge 
of whose existence is limited to his own hearth- 
stone. 

The presentation address, by Mr. Lewis 
Douglass, was truly characteristic—brief, com- 
prehensive, and to the point. 

‘The reply, by the superintendent, S. G. 
Brown, was in harmony with the address; 
the ‘‘ hushed household, the desert-like still- 
ness” pervading amid the packed assemblage, 
was testimony that all who listened were in- 
terested and well entertained. 

The organ, under the manipulations of Mrs. 
Lewis Douglass, discoursed sweet music, while 
the trained voices of the Sunday School choir 
were in strict accord with its melody. 

One of the pleasing and long-to-be-remem- 
bered features of the evening’s entertainment 
was the music, vocal and instrumental, by the 
choir of the Asbury Sunday School, of Wash- 
ington city. 

The most frigid philosopher, deaf to the mel- 
lifluous strains of the human voice, could not 
have been indifferent; his heart would have 
melted while listening to the concord of sweet 
sounds. 

The evening was one of the brightest, every- 
thing seemed to combine to enkindle joy in the 
veins of all present. 

The Hon. Frederick Douglass, the Represen- 
tative man of hie race, the intellectual embodi- 
ment of his people, was unanimously called 
upon for a “speech.” 

While he was speaking these words came to 
mind ; ‘His Minerva is bornin panoply. * * 
You never catch his mind in an undress. He 
brings his total wealth into company, and 
gravely unpacks it. Ilis riches are always 
about him. * * He always keeps the path. 
You cannot make excursions with him, for he 
gets you right. * * His morality never abates. 
He cannot compromise, or urderstand middle 
actions. There can be but a right anda wrong. 
His conversation isa book. 

The speeches on the part of the Reverend 
gentlemen, Messrs. Draper and Arnold, together 
with those of Mr. 8. L. Sleigh, Mr. P. T. Bell, 
and, Mr. Joseph Ambush, were loudly ap- 
plauded. 

This entertainment over, the crowd was invi- 
_ ted to another feast, tastefully and temptingly 
spread out, in an adjacent room. ‘Tho utmost 
good feeling prevailed. 

Then and now. In looking over the children 
comprising this Pioneer Sunday School one is 
put upon a train of speculation as to their 
future. When looking over this people so re- 
cently invested with the rights of citizenship, 
and surrounded or permitted to enjoy the privi- 
leges guaranteed, one marvels at the transition. 

Suffice it to say the whole affair was unques- 
tionably a success. “* INDEPENDENT.” 
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Letter from Manchester, Ohio. 
To the Hditor of the New National Eva: 
Mancuester, Onto, Nov. 25, 1870. 

Sir: Being highly pleased with the New 
Nationa Era, and the manner in which it is 
conducted, I thought I would write you a letter, 
expressing my pleasure that we have once more 
@ newspaper that we can point to with pride 
as & sample of what the colored people are 
capable of doing as freemen and citizens. The 
want of cuch a paper has been long felt, and 
its appearance at this time, with the ‘Old 





ence to produce this result, and no thanks are that very ciass for whom the divorce law must | promise of its success. 


Knowing that you would like to bear from 
your correspondents the opiniuns of the people 
in their respective cemmunities upon the po- 
litical questions of the day, I will proceed to 
‘*jov’ down a few “ items’’ in regard to some 
of the subjects that are mostly talked of jast 
now. I will commence by referring to the 
“Cox imbroglio,”’ out of which some of the 
Republican and all of the Democratic papers 


| are trying to make so much political capital at 


the expense of the President. I find that, 


blinded into takiag sides with the Secretary, 
(through his loud protestations of ‘‘ reform’’ in 
his Department,) yet the largest portion of 
them see through the flimsy guise, and mean 
to stand by the Executive until they see some 
better reasons for deserting him than Mr. Cox 
and his friends would imply. The fact is, Mr. 
Cox’s present attitude corresponds with his 
actions in the past. His political record, never 
very bright, grows darker with each move he 
makes in politics ; and those of us who remem- 
ber his cowardly attempt to smother the ne- 
gro suffrage agitation (in his reply to the 
‘‘Qberlin” letter) can well understand why he 
is now, as ever, “‘in the right church, but in 
the wrong pew—?. ¢., 8 Democrat in Republi. 
can guise. 

Apropos of politics, I notice that Mr. Val- 
landigham, in a speeeh delivered at Dayton, 
Ohio, October 12, 1870, felt called upon to give 
the colored voters some “ good advice’ as to 
how they should conduct themselves as voters 
and citizens! He advised them “ not to vote 
as a distinct body,’’ but “ divide up among the 
different political parties.” Now, as there are 
but two political parties in this country at pres- 
ent, of course a part would have to be Demo- 
crats and a part Republicans. Well, this 
may (?) be all very good in its place, but such 
“ advice’ comes with a very bad grace from a 
man who has endeavored ail his life to keep 
this same class of persons under foot, but who 
have (in spite of all his efforts to keep them 
down) been raised to the dignity of citizens; 
and I think the best thing in consistency that 
Mr. Vallandigham can do in this matter will 
be to keep silent, so far as giving advice to 
colored voters is concerned. We have got our 
privileges without his assistance, (and in spite 
of his opposition,) and, with God’s help, we 
will exercise them withoat his advice. More 
anon. Joun M. Tyre. 


Letter from Trenton, N. J. 
Trenton, N. J., Dee. lst, 1870. 
To the Editor of the New National Era: 

New Jersey is ‘‘right side up with care !’’ We 
have met the enemy, and the victory is ours. 
We have elected three members of Congress out 
of five, and a majority of twelve on joint ballot, 
nine in the House and three in the Senate; 
thus insuring us a Republican United States 
Senator for seven yeara from the 4th of March 
next. We lost our candidate in the Second 
Congressional District through the disaffection 
of the party in one of the counties, who would 
not vote the straight ticket because one of their 
own men, who was a candidate, did not get the 
nomination. The county, hitherto Republican 
by a majority of six or seven hundred, gave him 
barely a majority. Burlington county is its 
name, and the nominee is Hon. Wm. A. Newell, 
ex-Governor of the State, and one of the ablest 
and most influential men in the State. 

The colored troops fought bravely, and voted 
al:aost a solid ticket. By the colored vote the 
victory was achieved. The party is entirely 
too conservative in this State. They still ignore 
the propriety and necessity of colored men hold- 
ing office. ‘This policy they will have to inaug- 
arate if they would in the future consolidate 
and secure the colored vote. Some of the 
emoluments we are entitled to and must have. 
They are doubtless knowing to the fact that we 
hold the balance of power, and that we have 
some men among us qualified to fill some of the 
positions sought after, and that we are entitled 
to consideration according to our quota of repre- 
sentation. : 

Let us have fair play, and we will be found 
firmand reliable. The fidelity of the colored 
man cannot be depended on any longer than 
they deal justly and honestly with him. I hope 
they will see this, and act accordingly, by hoist- 
ing the Radical flag until Conservatism is driv- 
en out of the ranks. Then will we have a 
strong, united, and victorious party, who will 
have learned in time the good old maxim that 
‘‘honesty is the best policy.” 

The Supreme Court is now in session and the 
grand jury is hearing evidence against the riot- 
ers at the polls in Newton Township, (Camden, 
New Jersey,) Camden County. We have some 
fifty or more colored men as witnesses in be- 
half of the Government, ‘I'hcir testimony is 
clear, direct, and conclusive, and I think we 
will be able to board some of the offenders here 
free of charge for some years. Jersey justice 
is a terror to evildoers. 

Yours, in behalf of justice and right, 
Wa. E. Waker. 


————$ ~~ a oe 


John Stuart Mill. 


BY JUSTIN M’CARTHY. 

Close to Avignon, the old city of the Popes, 
there is a white marble temb, raised by a Eng- 
lishman to the memory of an Engliswoman who 
lies beneath, and whom he loved with a love 
romantic as that of a medieval chevalier, rev- 
erential and sacred as the homage of a votary 
atashrine. I know of no words, in any litera- 
ture, more pathetic than those in which the 
bereaved husband has recorded his deep love 
for the lost wife. I know of no panegyric ever 
lavished by poet on his mistress more exalted 
than that he has devoted to her virtues and her 
genius. Nothing half so full of genuine love 
and homage is contained in the me:lifluous lines 
of the great poet whose fantastic passion is al- 
ways associated with that famed Vancluse 
which he is to wear. To me the the love and 
sorrow of Petrarch are nothing like so touch- 
ing as the love and the sorrow of John Stuart 
Mill for a wife who is buried at Avignon. 
When Mill can steal away from Parliamen 
hfe, he hurries always to the south of France 
and to the one sacred tomb. Every one who 
reads at all has read or heard of the tribute of 
lofty and pathetic eloquence which Mill paid to 
the goodness and the genius of his wife, and 
which serves as an introduction to the “ Essa 
on Liberty.” Was Mrs. Mill all that her hus- 
band describes her? Had she an intellect im. 
measurably superior to his own? Was hers, 
as in another passage he declares, a mind equal 
to that of Shakespeare or Plato? Surely not. 
Such minds cannot die and make no sign. 
‘here never were any mate, inglorious Miltons. 
But it is certain that Stuart Mill believes every 
word he has written of his lost wife to be the 
exaggerated truth. And it is certain that in 
the heart of the great political economist burned 
a love passing that ot Abelard; that in his fee- 
bie, attenvated frame lives a spirit as chivalric 
and fearless as ever glowed under the breast- 
plate of a Bayard. 

I believe John Stuart Mill to be, on the 
whole, the most remarkable Englisyman now 
living. I donot venture to say he is the great- 
est, although he probably is. BuatI am con- 
vinced that he is the most remarkable—taking 
mind, and character, and heart—the most inde. 
pendent, original, unconventional man of his 
day ; the one who goes nearest to possessing 
that ideal combination of the masculine and 
the feminine qualities which I suppose would 
make the perfect man. Of his intellect I need 
hardly speak. Mill is quite as much read and 
admired in America ashe is in his own coun- 
try; and hisinfluence is perhaps even more 
directly and generally acknowledged here than 
there. I rather wish to say something of the 
man personally, as he is one whom America is 
never likely to see; and who, until lately, was 
almost absolutely unknown to his own country- 
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ence was ever 80 absolutely aname and a y 
and nothing more, as Mill was in England up to 
— —— —— election. Carlyle 
ives aretired life; but ev living in 
London — Carlyle, Raat ioe By ove - 
where people who know him. I have sl 

tolerably extended and varied acqnaintance- 
ship in London ; and, up to the time I speak 

of, [ only knew two men who had ever spoken 
to Mr. Mill. Of late he has accepted all the 
supposed dutics of Parliamentary life cordially 

, and cheerfully ; and the visitor to London dur- 
_ ing the session finds no difficulty now in seeing 
and — With our great ‘thinker. Most 

eople who cuter one of the i 

fouse of Commons for the fret time eae ark 
almost immediately to be shown Mr, Mill. The 
are generally disappointed. Disraeli looks jase 
what one might have expected ; so does Brivht: 
80 indeed does Gladstone; but Mr. Mill’s on 
pearance is at first rather a trial to the enthy 
siast. It suggests no idea to the mind but that 
of elderly and commonplace respectability. 
Bald, clean-shaven, neat and prim of attire. 
Mr. Mill looks a model old bachelor of a cer- 
tain formal and nearly obsolete kind. His face 
is thin, aquiline, bloveless, without remarkable 
expression ofany kid ; he has a perpetual and 
nervous movement of the lipsand eyes; he is 
somewhat diflicent and constrained in manner; 
he is, in short, anything but what one might 
expect the daring thinker, the profound scholar, 
the fearless politician, the passionate lover of 
liberty and tight to be. Indeed, the contra- 
diction is more than one of outward appear- 
ance, How came such a man to be, above all 
things, a political economist ? 

Carlyle calls political economy “a science 
without bowels’’—an absurd phrase enough, 
which might just as well be applied to geome- 
try or chemistry; but there is certainly a 
depth of emotion, of sensitiveness, of sentiment, 
if you will, in the character of Stuart Mill, 
which always makes one wonder how it was 
he became a votary of any science of life which 
refuses to accept feeling as one of its conditions. 
It is quite trae that the peculiarity of his nature 
has done much to reconcile the somewhat re- 
luctant minds of his countrymen to the great, 
latest-born science of which he is the highest 
exponent. We hear very little about the dry 
and selfish character of political economy since 
Mill became its spokesman. But where Mill 
goes wrong in science or politics he goes 
wrong because of his heart, not because of his 
mind. One noble error, one magnificent defect, 
seems to show itself almost everywhere in 
Mill’s writing and speaking. He sees men not 
as they are, but as he himself is. Not only is 
he a profound believer in the supremacy every- 
where of man’s self-control and moral jndge- 
ment ; but he does not seem to understand how 
anybo ly van thiak otherwise. Doctrines and 
theor.»s of his which make many people in 
Engia.d smile, and cause many more to feel 
angry, spring directly out of this peculiarity of 
Mill’s mind. He is himself a man of singularly 
pure and transparent character; his nature 
seems always to obey at once the touch of the 
radder of conscience and duty ; whenever he 
thinks that he ought to do a thing, he does it 
without reluctance or shrinking—it is nothing 
for him to stand alone against the world, if 
need be ; and he cannot see why all men should 
not be the same. Thus it happens that the 
man of penetrating, conquering mind, the mas- 
ter of irresistible logic, sometimes becomes a 
dreamer, an optimist, a visionary, when he has 
to deal with the ways and possibilities of men, 

Mr. Miill’s influence in the practical lile of 
politics is indeed a singular illustratton of the 
triumph of intellect and moral character over 
physical defects, and over the disadvantages of 
early training and long-settled babits. He has 
no physical quality which a speaker ought to 
have. His voice is very weak and thin; his 
articulation is defective ; his bearing is angular 
and awkward ; he is shy, and he speaks too fast; 
it is often a considerable effort with him to 
make himself audible at all. More than once 
he has come toa dead pause when addressing 
or trying to address the House of Commons 
and has seemed as if he positively could not go 
on. Moreover, the matter of his speeches is too 
close and compressed, the reasoning is too com- 
pactly welded together, fur the attention of any 
audience. There must be some surplusage in 
the eloquence of the mcst concise and nervous 
of orators if he would carry his hearers with 
him at all. Mill’s speeches are masterpieces 
of reasoning—to read ; but they are a terrible 
strain on the intellect of the listener who does 
his best to keep up with their argument. Need 
it be said that the House of Commons in - 
eral does not give itself much trouble to follow 
their meaning? Of late, since the novelty of 
Mr. Mill’s appearance in the House has warn 
off, he has had but little attention paid to his 
speeches at the time of their utterance. But 
they produce their effect, nevertheless. The 
are read; they set people thinking; they find 
their way into themind and the heart of the 
country ; not one of them has failed to wake an 
echo. Some of them only wanted voice, and 
manner, and energy—elocution, in fact—to be 
magnificent orations. 


I think the few sentences spoken by Mr. Mill 
at the public breakfast given in London to Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison were, in their way, as fine 
a specimen of eloquence (lacking elocution) as 
ever I heard. It is not too much to Say that 
he has sometimes strayed, or overturned, tho 
whole current of public feeling in England by 
aspeech. He has, indeed, “ gone wrong” more 
thanonce, and much displeased some of his po- 
litical associates ; by his opposition to the bal- 
lot, for example; his advocacy of what we call 
in England the “three cornered constituen- 
cies ;” and his vindication of the punishment of 
death. But Mill’s mind is far too energetic, 
independent and original to run always in the 
groove of any party; and I own that, while | 
think him wrong on each of these questions, | 
also think rather too much complaint has been 
made on the subject by some of our leading 
Liberals. Remembering what Mill has done 
for reform, for the cause of freedom and union 
in America, for the cause of Ireland, merely 
since his entering into — life, I think it ra- 
ther @ pity that any of his friends should lay 
much stress on his heresy with regard vo the 
ballot or his toleration of capital punishment. 
Observe that he has gone wrong (as we say) on 
these two questions just because of that gener- 
ous weakness I spoke of. A man ought to vote 
openly and honestly, and scorn all conse- 
quences. Therefore, Mill, mentally dealing 
with ideal creatures, will have no secret voting. 
A man ought to choose to die rather than live 
in shame and wickedness ; therefore, Mill, pity- 
iog the criminal, will have him mercifully pat 
to death. Fantastic reasoning, beyond all 
doubt; but very characteristic of certain moods 
of the mind of Stuart Mill. 

Mr. Mill is one of the very few Englishmen I 
have ever heard of or known who are at once 
masters of science and of literature, of Greek 
and ot German. Usually with us, the scienti- 
fic scholar knows little\of literature and the 
arts; the literary man caréNittle about science; 
the prefound student of Homer, Sophocles and 
Virgil knows little of Goe Lessing, and 
Fichte. Mr. Miil loves all, and studies all, 
and comprehends all. Ie has writtep of Plato 
as few other men cou!d; and I have never read 
subtler, finer, truer expositions than he has 
— of some of the deepest thoughts in Goe 


as of economies and politics. I know of noth- 
ing finer than his aualysis of the poetic nature 
of Alfred de Vigny, &xcept perhaps his analy- 
sis of the political character and influence of 
Armand Carrel. Let me add that, with all his 
study of the great minds, he finds time to know 
something of the small. I can tell of writers 
who, young to their work, and only beginning 
to try hard to get the public ear, have been un- 
expectedly cheered aud gladdened by hearing 
that the eye of John Mill had reated kindly on 
what they had written, never dreaming of such 
a reader ; and that his voice had spoken words 
of approval und encouragement. re " 
lishman once said tome: “I don’t know how it 
is; but, while other leading men have admirers, 
Mull has devotees.” The explanation, I think, 
is to be found in the moral nature of the man 
as much as in his nuble intellect. So much 
sweetness and purity, so much chivalrous and 
romantic emotion, joined with so commanding 
@ power of thought and so fearless a will, de- 
serve and naturally attract something that may 
bee - called reverepce.—Boston Common- 
wealth. 
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Pleasure is not often found were it is sought. 
Oar brightest blazes of gladness are commonly 
kindled by unexpected sparks. The flowers 
which scatter their odors from time to time, in 
the paths of life, grow up without culture from 
seeds scattered by chance. 
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A daughter of Mr. Colville, of the Olympis 
Theatre, Boston, is said to have dis ex 
traordinary musical gifts, which is now 
studying to develop on the operatic stage. 











e has written of flowers and of stars, as well 
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power in one-fourth of the States, they consti. — : Arkansas. 1—Henry A. Reeves.* Dots or webs before the Sight, Fever and Dull 
tute an element in politics which no aspirant to Notices of the Press. year, and present the getter up of the club with 1—-Logan H. Roots. ° 2-Jehe G. Shumaker.* 6,650 teachers. About 190,000 of these pupils | pain in the Head Deficiency of Perspirati 
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it almost a’teys arranged iteelf, formed as 
| pleasant a picture as will ofiem be seen, On 
, one side of the open grate lounged in his easy 
‘chair the white-haired and white-bearded judge. 
| By his side sat Adele fondling with her soft 


her friends at hoe of brilliant oonquests 
in the gay capital. It was even reported at 
} one time, that she bad formed a matrimonial 
"engagement with a very-high dignitary indeed— 
1a member of the royal household, who after- 


TURKE SONGS. 

Sing me, thou singer, a song of gold! 
Said a careworn man to me: 

So I sang of the golden summer days. 


— | 


{ 


And the sad, sweet autumn’s yellow haze, 
Till his heart grew soft, and his mellowed gaze 
Was a kindly sight to see. 


Sing me, dear singer, a song of love! 

A fair girl asked of me: 
Then I sang of a love that clasps the race, 
Gives all, asks naught—till her kindled face 
Was radiant with the starry grace 

Of blessed Charity. 


Sing me, O singer, a song of life! 
Cried an eager youth to me; 
And I sang ot the life without alloy, 
Beyond our vears, till the heart of the hoy 
Caught the golden beauty, Love, and the joy 
of the great Eternity. 
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WHO WAS SOUVREIGNE? 


BY L. A. ROBERTS, 


It was in the fall of In44 that Panile 
reizne first came to Baltimore to r aide, in the 
unpretending character of a music teache r. Mt 
had spent the two preceding years in Phila 


Sonv 


delphia, in the pursuit of a like humble calling 


—that of a teacher of the French language in: 
young ladies’ seminary. He admitted, how 
ever, that he had a more ambitious aim in com 
ing to America than his pursuit of either e 
these vocations would imply. 
studied, with ever-increasing interest, 
clared, the history and institutions of 
republic, which he regarded the model gove:n 


he de 


ment of the world ; and he had now come among 
us in the hope of being enabled to study oul 


familiar inter 
mes. 


social and domestic life through 
course with our citizens at thetr h 
had enjoyed in Philadelphia every facility the 
could be desired for the of th 
project, 
into the choicest society in the « ty. fhe hes 
been especially impre- ed with the m ny us| 
mirable traits of that circle of wealthy cand cul 
tivated Quakers, peculiar to Philadelphia, w 
has long been remarked by discriminatin 


furtherance 


} 


foreigners as forming one of the most charmuns 


features of society in America: and he declare: 


unreservediy that if he had desired nothiyg 


d St 


more than a pleasant home in the United State 
he would have remained permanently in th 


city which, through fortattous circumstances, 


hau offered him his first abiding place on ou 
shores. 


to himself contemplated an extended tour of | s 


the States, that should occupy several yeai 
| 


and afford Fim opportunity to remain long | face tlushed crimson 


enough ia each considerable city throng! 


the country to render himself conversant with | know what this 


any distinctive so ial characteristics it: migh 
be found to possess. Ile had so far 
systematic notes of his 


and if a book should ever he dig sted 


them—which was possible—it would be written 
directly from his heart, and not from the dry 


bones of a tourist's note-book. 


Such was Souvreigne’s programme, a 


Ile had for years 


our 


having won his way without dificuliy 


But the plan which he bad proposed self, 


made pi 
observations, he said, 
from 


| ward became somewhat distinguished in ¢on- 
nection with the French diplomatic service. 
| But time brought no confirmation of this re- 
port, and the whole story had been set at rest 
| by the return of Miss Harnden to America 
\with ber father’s family, as has been said. 
With a crowd of suitors in her train, some of 
whom were by po means insignificant per 


' sonages, Miss Harnden chose at last to accept | 
the hand of the handsome, but comparatively 


obscure young attorney, who loved her ar 


dently as she knew, and who, from that day 
until tue day of her death—a period of about 
his devotion 


fifteen years—-never waivered in 


i to her. 


On the occasion of Souvreigne’s Visit to 
Judze Benbam, Adele, who was the idol vt her 
' father and h.s favorite companion at all times, 
| was almost always present as a listener to the 
conversation, and sometimes herself joined in it. . 

' Indeed, Souvreigne’s bright spirits at these Adele, and even the reverent 


| times, his qaick apprehension aud ready «vm 


pathy, were all so infectious that even the dull- 
; listen for half an hour | cinating to him. 
to his glowing talk without being himself ever paid Aaele was when, upon turning awa} 
: from her ouce to trace a constellation tor her | 
brother, he said, apologetically, & Pardon! It 


est mortal could hardy 


moved to speak a8 well as to listen. Adele was 


ri fur from dul and itnot uufrequently hap 


: 


while the impetous Adcie fought out bis 


- | bewilder him. 


t she had the dubious satisfaction, 
« | by many 


has been to be beautiful as well as clever, + 


point after point, and ultumateiy the 


| field, to the mere force of her besaty. 

Judge Benham may be excused for failing to down 
conser, Ma the pie asure of listening to thein, 
i} the results to which these atwniable strites were 


y! pretty sure to lead, sooner or later. Tle repent 


e one day sudd nly revealed to him. 
Coming home from his office one evenii 
r, fuund upon bis desk a letter a idressed to bun 
ft, and endorsed ** Private.”’ in 
Hf, the 


s s@ceond time, wad then 


’ 
gm, ine 


Seating i} 


sprang to his feet, 


t ‘The scoundrel!" he cried. 
letter contains! This immac 
stolen the heart of my daugh 


I trusted you, my child.” 


1 ulate man has 
| ter, has he? 


“Tf you mean Souvreigne,” 
, 
aone, 


Hle has never said a word to me.” 


>* 


« has said to me? 


announced by himself; and though it was cer *T am not afraid to read it, sir. 


tainly an ambitious one, there was that in t] 


man’s address and his evident atulity and sin- hae a f it 

: : af cecil ; as ed from Souvreigne., Sbe also read i 
hich left no doubt in anv mind that he was mdeed fron w) g ; ie - : ing . 
pe ) vlance, and readit a second time, and then | felt the necessity of entering as soon as might 


was fully equal to the task which he had set fo 
himself. 
dentials from Philadelphia to many prominen 
business and professivnal men in baltimore 
and these, together with his eminent and socia 


qualities, won for him speedy admission into | 
t grate, and warmed his toes, while his anger 


the selectest circles of a society noted, at tha 
day especially, for its culture and polish. 
Notwithstanding this general a 
cape that social inquisition to which the soeia 
lion is everywhere duly subjected. Who wa 
he? Had he no eredentiais back of 


which he had brought from Vhiladelphia 


Might he not, after ail, be ouly @ plausible ad- 
venturer, with all the gloss but with none of the 
substance‘of the country gentleman he appear- | she meant 


ed to be?» It was in evidence that he manifest 


ed a marked reluctance to engage in conversa- 


tion upon any topic relating to his position a 
home. 
tion, as now and then he was by seme over-in 


quisitive person, a cloud would come gradually | 


over his face; he would quickly loose all hi 
Vivacity ; his answers would be evasive and un 
satisfactory ; and his appearance of distres 
would appeal so forcibly to the better nature o 


his inquisitor, that ordinarily the subject would | f 
r | judge’s heart, and he could not trust himself to 
for Adele she bad nothing tO | 
only waited for the law to be pro- 


be speedily dropped. It was proved furtue 
that, for some occult reason, this mysteriou 
individual,upon entering a drawing-room, migh 


always be observed to glance swiltly trom one - 
x “Has this man ever annoyed you in any 


to another of all the ladies present, as if search 
ing for a particular and expected face ; 


he should meet only ladies whom te had previ 


He had brought most flattering cre- | 


nd hearty re 
ception and recognition, Seuvreigne. did not es 


those 


If pressed with questions in this diree 


and in 
support of this hypothesis it was shown that he | 
habitually avoided gatherings at which he knew 


e| ‘*Well, read it.” 
; which 


r/ata 


. | said a word to me,” 
| | cried immoderateiy for ten minutes. 
Meantime the judye sat 


| covled, 
What did this incendiary document re 


} 


pened that Jodge Benham, who was of a ane re 
plilegimatic aud methodical habit than e1ther sere 
his daughter or bis guest, would suddenly find 
f) himseit fete far bebind in a controversy which 
he had been couducting patiently and logically, 
batties 


As lor Souvreigne, however he 
, may have been iwpressed with the weight of 
her arguinent, he at uny rate found itd ficult 
to withstand the flushed checks and flashing 
Hie eves of bis vehement little adversary, aud thus 
deprecated hei , i, 
a clever Woman whose misfortune it! Vous in the beavens of the principal constella 
j seeing her most impregnable logic entirely 
uuiscarry, While ber dazed antagonist yietds 
, Whole 


sed keenly his remissness when the tioth was around him, 8 


ju tre adjus ed his gl isses, rewdit oa 


hes 


“Adele, you 


It was Adele’s turn to grow indignant now. 
she exedaimed, 
‘then loam sure 1 don't know what he has | was so impressed with the singular eloquence 


bad caused all this tumult, and whieh 


she looked straight in her father’s face, and 
t | suid once more, with a sob, “ile has never L ; 
and then broke down and ! tvinal project of temporary residence in sueces- | 


. | 
down before the | least. 


fingers his snowy fleece, blowing little eddies | 


in it with her lips, brading it into a score of | 
mimic pig-tails, or speading it into a silver veil 
through which she peeped coquettishly at her | 
| fature lord across the rug. He, Souvreigne, | 
always in black, erect, large eyed, and massive | 
of forehead, with his glossy black beard comb- | 
ed now to a point upon his breast, looked at 
the girl’s face almo-t constantly while he tatk- | 
ed, never quite losing the tinge of sadness from | 
his own: while old Santo, the dog, with long 
white hair like his master’s, having early lost 
his heart to Souvreigne, lay slumbering at that | 
gentleman's feet, or sat Between his knees and | 
looked wistfuliy into his eyes. | 
~ Souvreigne would sometimes, of a clear 
night, move his chair to the southern window, | 
and looking with his great eyes at the stars, | 
discourse of the glory of the firmament. Then | 
all conversation would cease—the judge and | 
Santo, sitting | 
spell bound, while Souvereigne gave himself up 
to rhapsody upon the theme that was most fas- | 
’ The finest compliment he 


is the face of Meaven that DT turn to, Mademoi 


the solicitation of friends, in Mauk’s old hall 


in Charles street, about this time, will find aby | 
‘tor hii with such spurt aud viger as to quite dflicuity, even after the lapse of a quarter of a | 


| 
No one of the hundred or two persons who 
heard the lecture delivered by Souvreigne, at | 


century, in recalling the event and the novel | 


circumstances attending it. The subject of the 


lecture was * The Great Constellations. 


Atter | 


talking rapidly for twenty minutes or more, | 


and endeavoring with rather ill success to de- 


tuonstrate by means of charts the relutive post: | 


tions, the lecturer paused, and going to s Win- 
dow at the end of the stage, opened it and 
looked ont. Coming forward again, be said, 
© The vasi 
our bh Come wi bh me!” And he walked 
the aisle to the door and out into the 
street, his little audience, amused and curious, 
pressing after him; and there, standing upon 
the curl stone, with intent listeners clustering 


2 ids ! 


ture to the end 
ratan cane, and greatly embarrassing the po- 
licersan on that beat, who was by no means 
clear in his mind, until haply be discovered his 
hosor the mayor in the midst of the listening 


chart of the Almighty hangs over , 


‘describes an unfortunate trip, in which the 


‘ing from that city: 


suvreigne went on with his lee- | 
sweeping the heavens with his | 


congresation, Whether or not it Was his duty to | 


disperse the crowd and arrest the specch maker 
as a disturber of the peace. 

Among Souvreigne’s auditors on this ocesa 
sion there chanced to bea gentleman, casually 
inthe city, who was seeking instructors for a 

| new coliege in the West over which he bad him 
self been chosen to preside, This gentleman 
apd evident erndition of the lecturer, that he 

;secured bis acceptance of a sort of omnibus 

| professorship in the institution under his charge. 


And he gave her the letter) Souvreigne accepted this the more readily be- 


couse, in view of his marrisge,he had determin 
ed to reside permanently in this country, and 


be upon some settled occupation, and of ob- 
taining somewhere a fixed habitation. — Tlis or- 


| sive cities bad been given up, for the time at 
Convinced that in the position which 
| had thus fallen to bim he would find abundant 
lopportanity for honorable and 
i Souvreigne devoted himself diligently to the 


contain? Only a line or two to Say that the necessary preparations for assuming his new 


1 | writer would do himself the honor to eail upon | duties at the commencement of the collegiate 
| 


s/ Judge Benham the following morning at 


9 
‘ 


ter, whom he loved. 


- | tained in this brief note to ber father. 
it be asked whether or not that declaration wa 
t } 

was to the judge, the question must be evaded 
-; Who ecxan fathom a woman’s intuitions ” 


ten 
| o’clock, to ask him for the hand of his daugh 


: . 1 popes “y | “: 
as complete a surprise to her as it errtainly | rergne’s plans; 


Drying her tears at last, Adele came and | apparent want of anything like a personal 


j year in April, barely two mouths from the day 
of the engagement, 
The time forthe marriage had not heretofore 


And yet Adele was quite right in saying that been definite y fixed, but it was now determined 
he bad never said ene word to her-—one word as | that it should take 
to foreshadow the deelaration econ- 
But if | bride should accompany 


reigne's departure for the West, and that his 
him thither. Adele 
ebjection to any of Souy 
but she acqniesced in his sag- 
vestions and listened to his projects for the fu 
lture with such a lack of enthusiasm, such a. 
In- 


never offered an 


siknelt beside her father’s low chair, and laid | terest iu them even, as greatly disturbed Souv- 


-| her fresl cheek against his hoary beard, and 


i reigne, Who had countel upon her heartiest 


s | for awhile they both looked into the coals to- | symp ithy and co-operation ina matter wherein 


fj gether, without a word on cither side. 


and 


s | speak ; 


t | Say—she 


as 
Claimed, 
way?” asked the father at last. 


isaw!” the 


ously met, and attended religiously such as ‘disquieted him anew. 


promised him opportunity to extend his ac 
quaintance. A habit similar to this last mer 
tioned was known to mark his conduct ever 
more noticeably in a public assemblage 
omniscient opera-glass seemed always 
seeking fora face which it seemed never to find 
A bundred theories were advanced and can 
vassed to explain these several peculiaritics ¢ 
a man who was admitted to be, as t 
overt, wholly without reproach. But 
jecture was as idle as another, and as time 
passed and Souvreigne 
known, all disposition 
the man melted away 
accomplishments. If, 
impostor, he wore the 
with such consummate 


to 


Suspect 


of a gentlemar 


musk 


seemed to fit him better, and at last all ques. | and that bis marriage with Miss Benham wou'd 


failing of any an 


tion as to his antecedents, 


swer whatever, was for the time waived hy 


common consent. 

Meantime Souvreigne did not 
calling. He took a little office in Le xingtor 
street, put out a little card, and soon had al 
the pupils he cared to attend to, most of then 
being young girls whom he instructed at their 
homes. It was curious to note 


admiration of the new teacher. It should tx 


said in justification of this impulsive criticism, 
however, that Souvreigne’s attraction was of 


the spirit and not of tbe flesh; and if one 
judged him solely by the eye, as > 
are wont, the judgment was quite likely to bye 
against him. He was a tall and thi m in ol 
about thirty, as straight as a line, with a sal 
low com lexion, a bristling beard, a long nose, 
and dark and very prominent eyes pleasant 
enough, these eyes, when you had becotne ac 
customed to them, but liable to startle 
embarrass others than schdol-virls merely 
when first encountered. Wis whole 
nance wore in repose an eX pression 
and burdensome thouglitfalness 


count 


iainy 


still further to his forbidding aspect, he of 


ad in unre! 


peared on all occasions ¢ 
black. 


Though Souvreigne came in time to have a 
Saltimore, 


large number of acquaintances in 
and though he was received everywhere and at 
all times with a most flattering cordiality 


such a man could not fail to be after he had once | 


oall things 
One Cols 


became more familiarly 
t or distrust 


neglect his 


chool-girls 


- while, to add 


us 


* Nevertheless, he is a scoundrel,”’ 


“Never; he is the truest gentleman I ever 
daughter answered ajuickly, and | 
; with a flicker of excitement in her eyes that 


he cried] 


The | she was really concerned equally with himself. 
fires of hig wrath had not quite died out of. the | In trath, there had comeover Adele, all at once, 


a Spirit of foreboding and dread in relation to 
her approaching nuptials. dt seemed to her, 
she confe-sed to her father, as if she must be 
; dreaming, and as if she should never in’ the 
world be wife—never in the 
| world. 
A woman's instincts are inscrutable. Adele 
was indeed dreaming, and the hoar of awaken- 
ing was near at hand. 
| Quedall morning in March, only a fortnight 
before the day fixed for the marriage to take 


Souyreigne s 


| hotly, “as ailroving Frenchmen are. He shall | place, Judge Benham was summoned in haste 


1} be adimitted when 


nim ner speak of him.” 
‘The Jaw was proclamed. 


et quence ! 


Behold 


f; Punetually at the bour appointed the n 


dour and bowing him a gracions adiea. 


| be celeoraced in the early spring. 
Who was Souvreigne ? 


discuss 
1; With the greatest avidity, It could 
i} doubted that it had been answered tou the satis 


i 
fenlighten the pablie mind upon the subject 


other sourees amounted to little, 
, that 
Lanudret, and had had transac 


tu the Count de 


reigne to retorn to France, A leading pub 


lishing house in New York, judging that a book 
| was likely to result from the observations of so Un 
intelligent a traveleras Souvreigne, had sentan quite well, made his adieux with accustomed | his hired man, who was leading off, the deacon 
| following in his apt quotations, when the man 
Does this circumstance suvvest the answer Suddenly sprang from his place, leaving the 


aeventl to Dink soon 


cho 


that he did not desire to make an 


siderations. 


| does he send me more money? | am an inde 


become known—yet he appeared to make few own hands!” 


intimate friends, and was a frequent guest in 


pot more than two or three households, 
Among these two or three was that of the late 
Judge Benbam—to whom, among | 
reigne had brought letters introduction 
from Philadelphia, and whose daughter becuine 
one of his earliest pupils. Judge Benham will 
be long remembered as a man who, from the 
humblest beginning, wrought out lor himee!!, 
by his unaided exertions, aud held unchallenged 
for many years, a positivn in the front rank of 
his profession, at a bar long and widely distin- 
guished for learning and brillianey. 
him and Souvréigne there grew up from the 
first a mutual interest and admiration; and in 
response to often reiterated invitations it be 
came the habit of the latter, after a while, to 
spend at least one evening a week, and some 
times two or three, with the Judyve in his 
library at home. 


olhers, Suv 


of 


Judge Benham was at this time a widower, | 


his family consisting only of himself and two 
children—a daughter of about sixteen, Adele, 
and a son three years younger. 
young, the Judge, then just beginning to dis- 
tinguish himself in his projessiou, but as yet 
scercely known outside his nutive city, sur- 
prised his friends by marrying, after a 
courtship, Miss Adelaide Llarnden, a famous 
beauty, and at the time a Jeadiny belle in so- 
ciety in Washington, hut older by some few 
ears than himself. This lady's lather, Col. 
arnden, of Louisiana, had then but recently 
returned with his family trom Paris, where he 
had spent several years as an attache of the 
United States legation, and he now held the 
ition of Assistant Postmaster General. In 
aris Miss Harnden had been noted for her 
grace and beauty, and frequent rumors reached 


between | 


When quite | 


brief | 


and it being by that tune generally agreed that, 


whoever Souvreigne might be, he was at any 
rate nota penuiless adventurer, society was tion answered.-- Western Monthly. 
once more appeased, and proceeded tu address 


itself to a fresher tupic. 
And so, a4 to the essential and startling fact, 
| remained unanswered. Well 


the question still 
itmivht, indeed! for thoughBJadge Benham 


, had demanded of Suuvreigue, when be came to 


sue for the hand of Adele, the most explicit 
vouchers a8 to bis character aad 
| home, and sutisiactorily a8 the resuit proved, 
| yet neither Judge Benham nor Souvreigne him- 


| self could bave suspected the answer that, to 


| the dismay of both, was given to the question 
| by events a few mouths later. 

| Though Soavreigne was now more frequently 
at Judye Benhain’s house than formerly, his 


evenings there were passed in much the same | 


way as velore. This man was 20 common loy- 
er. Superior to mere sentiment, he may be 
said to have loved with his head rather than 
| with his heart. Ile seemed never so happy as 


| When, in conversation with her faither in the | ¥? - i 
| gains. }uung Reaper. 


old way, he had succeeded in 80 engaging the 
| interest of Adele while she listened as that she 
, would break out suddenly into either impetu- 
| ous Contradicuon or the warmest approval of 
| his statements orassumptions. Indeed, a man 
‘of pure intellect like Souvreigne might well be 
pardoued for yielding to the charm of such fine 
talents as Adele certainly possessed : especially 
| ber beauly, which Was u veauty of expression 
| even more than of feature, reached its bigbest 
estate only when she was thoroughly roused. 
‘Lhe group at these fireside conversations, as 


he comes in the morning ; 
. . ., ' ar 

his but thenceforward, Adele, you will neither see | reaching there he was shocked beyond expres 
to he 

the se 


xt 
morning, Souvreigne came and was received by ( 
Jade Benham in bis library. Something more ; accident, there was no plausible eseape fiom 
» than an hour later, Adele (from her tower) saw | 
him go uway, ber father following him te the 
Then | 
before bis suavity and | she was stinmoned to the library herself, and 
indeed, he was only an | came out preseutly with a new lightin her eyes. | p ated. 
i») From that time no secret was made of the fact 
grace that every day it | that Souvre igne had been successfulin bis suit, | apon the Cilamity as nothing more than the 


Phis question had 
| now guined a new element of interest, and its | 


All the information that could be elicited trom 
It was found 
Souvreigne had received letters addressed 


tions With his bankers in tbhesame name. Once 

While in Poiladelphia he had been visited by 
jan elderly Prenen gentleman, who, from vari- | 
P ous circumstances, was believed to be a person 
of destinction, and who had importuned Souv- | 


itter his arrival in the coun- 
try With aliberal olfer for anything he might 
eto publish; bat Souvreigne had replied 
ehnyagement 
in advance of the completion of a work which, 
infact, might never be completed at all, and 
that in any event he should not find it ngces- 
sary to publish with any View bo proc uniary con- 
And once, opening aletter in the 
presence of an acquaintance, and finding a re- 
wittance enclosed, she had exclaimed, * Why 


pendent citizen, and carry my fortune in my | other, “God keep my little boy.’ 


position at 


| wicked ag nag ; and the Bible for bad books ; 


! tothe hotel in which Souvreigne resided. Upon 


sion 

pont 
escape 
slept. 
the circumstances, 


to learn that his) fried was ving at the 
of death, having been suffocated by an 


be reasonably referred to 
the inference that Souvreiene had deliberately 
chosen this metiod of destroying his life. 

The shock of this startling event to Adele 
proved not so great as her father bad antici- 
She heard the terrible tiding with 
;sumething half expected, and seemed to look 


inevituble real zation of the uodetined terror 
that for weeks had oppressed her, It was 
clear, moreover, that she bad not loved Souv- 
reizne as she had been misled by her adimira 


on Wa8 at Once resumed and carried on | tion and esteem for him to believe, and af with 
not be | 


her grief and borror athis death, there mingled 
;a sense of pot ungrateful relief, her emotions 


| faction of Judge Benham, who was punctilious | shal! not be arraigned at this late day. 
» tou fault; but neither be nor Adele chose to 
how woani- 
mously these fickle creatures began in vehe- 
ment disparagement and ended in enthusiastic | 


Who, then, was Sonvreigne? 

On his last v.sit to Judge Benhain’s house, 
on the evening before his death, Souvreigne | 
had been shown a miniarure portrait, set in a 
locket, of the late Mrs. Bonham, painted when | 
that lady was in Pacis, and highly prized by 
ithe judge as prescuting a much more taithful 
likeness than the life siZzampicture, made a few | 
months before ber death, which hang upon the 
library wall.  Soeuvretgne took the miniature 
in bis hend, looked at it intently, placed his 
hand suddenly upon his heart, blinched white | 


Panes 
as death, ana then, recovering hunself some. | Standard of action. 


what, begged to be excusedas not feeling 
vrace, anil departed 


to the qtestion 80 Ollen asked ? Most fortun- 
ately it did not to Adele, who was permitted 
to live happily for many years and to die at 
last in total ignorance of its significance. But 
to Judye Benbam Fortune was less kind. | 
Next to his heart, as was discovered when | 
he was dead, Souvreigne wore a rich locket, | 
elaborately chased and gemmed, on one side of 
which was inscribed in English the words, “To | 
| lithe Mmile, from his Mother,’’ abd on the | 
Opening 
this locket mechanically, Judge Benham start. | 


These tew inco: c'nsive facts, with a great ed, as he might have started bad his dead wile 
mass of conjectures, more or less plausible, | 
were diligently discussed for nine days at least; 


come out of ber grave and suddenly stood be- 
fore him ; for there, encircled with pearls, was 
her own beautiful face confronting him ! 

And thus at last was the loug pending ques- 


+) = 
| Bap Baraains.—Once a Sabbath-school | 
| teacher remarked that he who buys the truth | 
(makes a good bargain ; and inquired if any 
i scholar recollected au instance in Scripture of 
ia bad bargain. 
“Ido,” replicd a hoy. “ Esau made a bad 
| Dargain when be sold his birthright for a mess | 
of pottage.”’ | 
A second said : “Judas made a bad bargain | 
when be sold his lord for thirty pieces of silver.” 
A third boy observed: “Our Lord tells us 
that he makes a bad bargain who, to gain the 
| whole world, loses bis own soul.” 
1 have seen a good many boys in my time 
who have made bad bargains. Some change 
the Sunday school for the street; and home for 


| 


and health for tobacco. They always get the 
worst of it. Boys, look out for these bud bar- 


a ee” 


We often hear that a man “does not know 
what he may cume to."”’ It is equally true that 
he is ignorant of what may come to him. Na. 
than Hall, of Durham, New Hampshire, in 
1533, thanked God that he ‘lived in a hilly 
country where it was impossible to build rail- 
roads.” ‘To-day the cars of the Air Line Rail. 
road ran through the door-yard of his place, 
between his house aud barn, and within four 








feet of hig side door. 


useful labor, | 


. lishment, that although its cubie contents were 


“Perhaps you would like to read what he sought an interview with him, and ultimately | 


' dent which happened to me, to relieve your 


OUR “MOOD-FOR-NOSSIN ” 


** Deod-for-nosain ’ittle boy, 

Papa tells me; jes for fun, 

I duess—for ma oo say ’ 

I — for sumsin all ee day.”’ 

And 80 youare, my precious one, 

Full of mischief, love and fun ; 

G..od to fill our hearts with joy, 

Our darling blue-eyed little boy! 

Good to clutter up the room ; 

Good to ride astride the broom ; 

Good to tip my basket o’er ; 

Rolling spools about the floor ; 

Good tw pull the baby’s hair, — 

And make a herse of every chair ; 

Good to tumble on the floor, 

And shut poor fingers in the door ; 

Good to wear out little shoes, 

And mamma's wax and thimble lose ; 

Good ‘‘ dear dampa’s’’ specs to hide, 

And on his foot to ‘‘take a yide ;”’ 

Good, when let out doors to play, 

To ope the gate and run away ; 

Good to watch for ‘papa tum,”’ 

And clap wee hands when he gets home ; 

Good to climb up on his knee, 

And laugh and shout with boyish glee ; 

Good, when wearied out with play, 

Your head on mamma's lap to lay, 

Quite ready now to be undressed, 

And in her arms be lulled to rest 

By stories which you like so weil, 

Of Jack and Gill,’ and “ Ding-dong-bell; 

Good, ere cuddling down to sleep, 

To pray the Lord your soul to keep ; 

Good to wake up with the day, 

And fold your little hands and say, 

** Dear Dod, do bess my dear mamma, 

My baby sister, and pepe 

And ‘ittle Willie, too, : 

And teep us safe froo-out ee day. 

Ah! good for many things thou art, | 

Our bonny boy with blithsome heart, 

Our boy with many @ Winsome way, 

Mishap and prank and merry play ; 

Our ‘dood fr-nossin ‘ittle son,” 

As papa calls you, ‘‘jes for fun.”’ 
—The Interior. 
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The Perils of Ballooning. 


The following letter from Paris, October 12, 


aeronautic adventurers did notsucceed in eseap 


My Dear Broraer: Doubting whether my 
letter of the 9th will have reached you, and 
fearing that you may have heard of the acci 


anxiety | write to deseribe it. Our balloon 
left on the same day with that of M. Gambetta. 
It may have been that the atmospheric condi 
tions were unfavorable to the ascension; but, 
in any case, our balloon was too slightly con- 
structed; for | now learn from the gas-estab- 


only 1,200 metres, it absorbed 2,000—a fuet 
denoting a most frightful escape. The fact is. 
that after mounting rapidly to the height of 
about 1,500 yards, and within a quarter of an 
hour of our departare from La Villette, we fell 
with fearful rapidity ; and although we threw 
out all our ballast, came down at a quarter be- 
fore 3, about three miles northeast ot the fort- 


i ress of St. Denis, only a hundred yards from 


| balloon. 


the Prussian lines, and near the village of | 
Dugny, where the enemy occupies an import- | 
ant position in a windmill, While yet in the 
air we had been fired upon, and we heard dozens | 
of bullets whistling between the car and the | 
What a fright we were in! As our 
balloon touched the ground for a second time. 
after a rebound, I jumped out and succeeded | 
in holding it down till my companions, the 
aeronaut and young Frederick, escaped. 
Lightened of our weight, the balloon sprung | 
up again, and | hope our correspondence, which 


‘it carriedaway, may have ultimately reached | 


place previous to Souv- | 


its destination. There were ina bag all the | 
correspondence with the Intendant Pessier | 
and the Minister of War, beside several letters | 
and newspapers, a revolver, and my clothes. | 
The Prussians opened fire upon us immediately. 

We were in a cabbage field, flooded knee deep | 
in water, ‘The bullets whistled about us in all | 
directions, and strewed cabbage-stalks at our | 
feet. We walked on as fast as we could through | 
the mire, and [| tore up a letter which I bad! 
written to you, and which might have compro- | 
mised me had the Prussians found it. The fire | 
ceasing from the windmill, we went on toward 

it, as all seemed quiet ; but when within only 40 

or 50 yards we were fired apon again with vol- | 
lies of 50 or 60 shots at atime. Iaving heard | 


| French spoken in an opposite direction, we | 


| fully balf an hour we heard bullets whistling 


| benumbered trom the 


of gus in the close roum in whieh he | 
As such a ca-ualty could not, under | 


| thought us dead. 


' the Bible. 


| thereafter was not known to quote Scripture in 


, mystic characters traced by an eternal hand on 


the successive acts of creation whole eternities 


turned round,thinking we were saved, but pres | 
ently our own franes-tireurs opened upon us, | 
and we were betweeu two fires. In thisextrem- 
ity, we laid down under some willow trees, and | 
not upon the ground, but in the water. tid 
over onr heads, from the Prassians and from 
the franes-tireurs. Presently the Fort de l'Est, | 
one of the St. Denis forts, jo:ned in the chorus 
with its cannon, and sent 15 shells at the Prus- 
sians. Sume ef these projectiles set fire toa 
chateau. Wesuffered a thousand deaths. | | 
shall never forget it. Ltold ny companions 
that our only chance was to lie motionless. My | 
principal fear was lestour limbs should be so | 
wet that we should be ! 
unable to move. 
We remained in our positions juily three | 
hours and a half. The Prussians must have 
When night cane on, we 
crept away on ali fours, and came to a ditch six 
yards wide and full of water. My companions | 
could not swim, aud T scarcely kuoW how they 
got across it, for belore attempting the passage 
L tried the depth at six different piaces, and 
fouud it upto my neck, Aiter two bours’ dil- 
ficult marching,we came upon a post of franes- 
tireurs, who, luckily, did not fireupou us. We | 
were taken prisoners, and taken to St. Denis, 
where the next morning we made ourselves | 
known to Gen. Bellemare, and were allowed to | 
revurn io Paris. LT will tell you the rest ano- | 
ther time. At Dugny I buried a large packet 
of papers, which I shall go to look tor when 
ever the Prussians are turned out of the place. 
T shall start again in another balloon soon, 
ed —~——~O me ee 


Quoting Scripture, 

A worthy deacon, ina town of Maine, was 
remarkable for the facility with which he quoted | 
Scripture on all occasions. The divine word | 
was ever at his tongue’s end, and ail the trivial | 
as well as important occurrences of life fur- 
hished occasions for quoting the language of 
What was better, however, the ex 
emplary man always made his quotations the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


One hot day he was engaged in mowing with 


swath just in time to escape from a wasp’s nest. 

“What's the matter?” hurriedly inquired the 
deacon. 

‘**Wasps,”’ was the laconic reply. 

* Pooh!” said the deacon, ‘‘* the wicked flee 
when no man pursueth, the righteous are bold 
as alion;’ and, taking the workman's swath, 
he moved but a step, when a swarm of brisk 
insects settled about bis ears, and he was forced 
to retreat with many a painful sting, and a 
great discomfiture. 

“Ah!” shcuted the other with a chuckle, 
“*the prudent man forseeth the evil, and 
hideth himself, but the simple pass on and are 
punished,’ ” 

The good deacon had found his equal in mak- 
ing quotations from the sacred writings, and 


’ 


a mowing tield.— Hachange. 
-—-- > <a oo -- 
Sian Going, the Earth Abiding. 
Everything appears to abide but man. The 
world is the grave of our race. Men who have 
prevailed to open the glorious book of nature, 
and to look thereon, who have deciphered the 


its earliest stone pages, tell us that between 


have intervened. And yet while in this in- 
spired volume we read, ‘Thou, Lord, in the be- 
ginning hast laid the foundation of the earth, 
and the heavens are the works of Thy hands; 
they shall perish, but Thou remainest ; and 
they shall wax oldasdoth a garment, and as a 
vesture shalt Thou fold them up and they shall 
be changed,” there are no signs of decay. 
The stars that met the wondering gaze of the 
world’s first fathers look down in their calm 
and quiet beauty on the men who are but 
strangers and sojournera here. Nature puts 
off her vestments when they have become fad- 
ed and worn in the beat and dust of the world, 
but in the spring-time she puts on garments as 
beautiful as ever, that have been woven in ber 
own loom during the gooduess of winter. We 
are told that the worshipers are greater than 
the temple; aud yet we see yenerations tread- 
ing its aisles, and presently they are lost to view, 
bat the temple abides. It seems as if the world 
continued and only men pass away. 





'similarto that which holds the 


cially during the cool season. 
| winter will preserve its vitality for twenty-four 


How Matches are Made. 


A block of wood tw6" feet long, and of a 
thickness sufficient for the length of the match, 
is placed upon a little iron shelfin one of these 
machines, nota great deal more ponderous 
than a sewing machine. The shelf moves for- 
ward by little jumps, bringing the end of the 


‘Truths and Trifles. 
Coat-of-arms for reporters—A pump-handle 
in motion. 


A left-handed compliment can never be the 
right thing. 





block just above a cutter composed of tiny cir 
cles of steel, which takes off twelve splints at) 
each ascending stroke. © These splints thei: pase | 
between the links of a chain, as it is ealed, 
composed of two pieces of wood (cach the | 
length of acommon clothes-pin, and of the | 
same shape were it open at both ends) placed | 
together, their convex sides towards each other. | 
hese pieces are linked at either end in twos, | 
the pairs about an inch apart, forming ® con- 


tinuous chain two handred jeet in length. ‘This | 


chain passes through the machine directly oy er | 
the cuter, the splints as they are separated , 


from the block being receive tween the two 
sides of the clothes-pin links, which‘are grooved 
to suitthem. The chain moves just rapidly 
enough to take up the results of each cutting 
as the knife performs its work. Passing along 
« few feet, a little hammer jumpsup from the 
floor and strikes each link with force enough to 
dislodge the imperfect splints, which are but 
slightly held, aud they drop upon the fluor. A 
few feet farther on the chain passes over a 
wheel, which revolves slowly in a tiny reservoir 
of meited brimstone, the euds of the incipient 
matches getting @ bath as they pass. After 
this they move forty or fifty feet farther, until 
quite dry, when, on their return course, they 
are held down by a steel finger, and made to 


just taste the liquid phosphorous, which is | 


taken up by a second whee! from a reservoir 
They then tinish their journey of forty or tilty 
feet, by which time they are quite dry. At the 
end of the course the chain passes over a Wiel 


| elevated abovetthe cutting-machine, from wiich 


it falls perpendicularly. 
the matches, 


is thrust out just often enough to disiodge 
each row as it is brought along by the eudless 
chain. This, emptied ofits contents, soon passes 
again through the machine, over the block, w 
receive enother package of its tiny freight 
within each of its innumerable links. 


Eight of these machines are running con- | 
stantly, making eight hundred gross of matches | 


per day, @ gross numbering fourteen thousand, 
and chipping away in the course of a year six 
hundred thousand feet of pine lumber. ‘This 
lumber is thoroughly dried ina kiln before be- 
ing prepared for the machines. ‘Two huudred 
and fifty thousand feet of bass-wood are annu- 
ally made into shipping cases. 
barrels of brimstone and ninety thousand 
pounds of phosphorous are taken up yearly by 
these endless chains from the little reservoirs. 


Sight Without Eyes. 


It is fully established that somnambulists go 


wherever they please, without hesitation, read | 
and write, and give ample evidence of a power | 
of perception independent of the usnal organs | 


of vision. Persons subject to attacks of cata- 
lepsy frequently show the same peculiarity. 
M. Despine, late inspeetor of the mineral 
waters of Aix, in Savoy, mentions the follow 
ing among the many other cases: “ Not only 
could our patient hear by means of the palm 
of her hand, but we have seen her read with- 
out the assistance of her eyes, merely with the 
tips of her fingers, which she passed rapidly 
over the page that she wished to read. At 


| other times we have seen her select from a | 
of more than thirty letters the one | 


parcel 
which she was required to pick ont, also write 


seVeral letters, and correct, on readiuy them | 


over again, always with her finger en is, the 
mistakes she had made ; copy one letter word 
for word, reading it with her left elbow, while 
she wrote with her right hand. During these 
proceedings a thick pasteboard completely in- 
tercepted any visual ray that might have 
reached her eyes. 


epigastrium, and on other parts of her body, 
where ascasation of pain was produced by the 
mere toach,”’ 
have also been known to acquire the same 


power, and Ilarriet Martineau tells of an old | 


lady, blind from her birth, yet saw in her 
sleep, and in her waking state described the 
color of the clothing of individuals correctly. 
In these cases, no doubt, perception, as usual, 
isin the brain; buteither all the nerves of the 
suriace have the power of conveying the im 
pressions of light to that organ, or some spe- 
cial parts of the body, at the ends of the fin 
gers, the occiput, or the epigastrium, assume 
the office of the eyes.” 


Relation of Biood tu Life. 


It has generally been supposed that the nres- 


ence of blood in a state of circulation in the | 


system is absolutely necessary to life, and that 
the cessation of such action is always accom- 
panied by death. In @ course of recent lec- 


tures by Professor Bernard, of Paris, be refers | 
to this belief, and states that if one ot the higher 
j animals be suddenly deprived of its blood it | 
will at once expire, since the blood nourishes | 


the tissues, and confers its special properties 


| upon them; but that, under certain circum- 
| etances, the vital manifestations may persist 


for along time after the blood has beer ab- 


| stracted. ‘This, he states, may be observed at 


any time in a cold-blooded animal, and espe 
Thus, a frog in 


hours after the withdrawal of its blood; and 
if one of the abdominal veins be opened and 
feebly saline or sugured water, or even mer 
cury, be injected, until all the blood is replaced 


by the liquid, the animal may still move, leap, | 


and manifest all the ordinary sigus of jife for 
several days. If the webb of the foot be exam- 


| ined by the microscope, a fluid entirely desti 


tute of gtobules will he seen to eirculate in it, 


| showing that the blood globules bave been re- 

_ moved without suspending the functions of life. | 

| This is stated to be somewhat analagous to the 
condition of things in the hibernation of ani- | 


mals, and in the cold stage of cholera in man, 
during which the circuMtion may apparently 


cease completely, 80 that no blood shall flow if | 
an artery be opened, and yet all the ordinary | 


manifestations of life continue. In both cases 
» considerable reduction of temperature is ob 
served, and the functions of the red corpuscles 
are reduced correspondingly in activity. 


moe 


The Gothic cathedrals were built when the 


| 

mn 

Why Our Art is Poor. , | 
| 


builder and the priest and the people were over- | 
powered by their faith. Love and fear Inid | 


every stone. ‘The Madonnas of Raphael and 
Titian were made to be worshipped. ‘l'ragedy 
was instituted for the like purpose, and the 
miracles of music all sprang out of some genu- 
ine enthusiasm, and never out of dilletanteism 
and holidays. Now they languish because 
their purpose is merely exhibition, Who cares, 
who knows what works of art our Government 
have ordered to be made for the capital ? 
They are a mere flourish to please the eye of 
persons who have associations with books and 
galleries. Butin Greece, the Demos of Athens 
divided into political factions upon the merits 
of Phidias. 

In this country, at this time, other interests 
than religion and patriotism are predominant, 
aud the arts, the daughters of enthusiasm, do 
not flourish. The genuine offsprings of our 
raling gee we behold. Popular institu. 
tions, the school, the reading-roum, the tele- 
graph, the post office, the exchange, the insur- 
ance company, and the immense harvest of 
economical inventions are the fruit of the 
equality and the boundless liberty of lucrative 
callings. These are superficial wants; and 
their fruits are the superficial institutions. 
But as far as they accelerate the end of politi- 
cal freedom and national education, they are 
preparing the soil of man for fairer flowers and 
fruits in another age. For beauty, truth, and 
goodness are not obsolete; they spring eternal 
in the breast of man; they are as indigenous 
in Massachusetts as in Tuscany or the Isles of 
Greece. And that Eternal Spirit, whose triple 
face they are, moulds from them forever, for 
his immortal child, images to remind him of 
the lufinite and Fair.— Hmerson. 
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Promoting Layina.—To promote laying in 
winter—especially our Northern winter—stim- 
ulating food is necessrry, but breeders must 
bear in mind that birds treated in this way are 
always more or less injured by the use of such 
food, and will, in a short time, be useless for 
any purpose whatever. The following kinds 
of foud are stimulating : Cooked meat chopped 
fine, bread soaked in ale, ground oats mixed 
with milk, taliow candles’ greaves soaked in 
boiling water, and hempseed, are all stimulat- 
ing and tend to make the fowl lay. 


As each link reaches | 
;atray made to receive them, 
| Smoking and threatening to iguite, are gently 

| pushed from it by a sliding piece of steel, which | 


Three hundred | 


The same phenomenon was 
manifested on the soles of her feet, on the | 


Pe:sons who have become blind | 


said to the nose. 


Why is the figure nine like a peacock ! 
cause it’s nothing without its tail. 


Prussia, no doubt, stands ready to accept 
the offer of a piece fram France. 


s 
“I'm a 'tickler friend to you,” as the snuff 


Be- | 


ee ee ree 


bthe Yulso 





, large in the National Labor Unoy 


Why are good resolutions like fainting la- 


dies? Because they want carrying out. 
nomination and “ run’’ at the same time 


Because though the first in pity, he is the last 
in help. 


will soon be so cheap that they can smoke as 
much as they ‘‘chews.”’ 


English novel. The youth ought to be thank. 
ful that he wasn’t some one else's boy. 


be shown how to wind it up. 


clerks are very talkative during the day, they 
are always ready to shut up at night. 





| newspaper business, and now has eight suits. 
| Seven of them are for libel. 


A Persian philosopher being asked by what 
| method he had acquired so much knowledge, 
answered : ‘* By not being prevented by shame 


Lovers of the weed are informed that tobacco | 


) Labor Union 
; National Labor Union shall have 
“His Mother's Boy,’’ is the title ef a new | 


Washington, DO, 


A Chinese thief having stolen a missiomary’s | 
watch brought it back to hign the next day to | 


A veteran shopkeeper says that although his | 


A poor man, who, less than one year ago, | 


ARs tan , had only one suit of clothes, went into the | 
stone, | 


i 
} Count of the proceedings of the 


from asking questions when I was ignorant,” | 


A firm faith is the best theology: a ood 
life the best philosophy ; a clear conscience the 
| best law ; honesty the best poliey ; and ten- 
perance the best physic. ; 


Klopstock engraved on the grave of his wife 
two sheaves of wheat. thrown, as it were, care- 


ripen in heaven.” 


too much feeling, but there is often too little 
thought. The heart cannot be too much af- 
fected ifat the same time the judgment is in- 
formed, the conscienca trained, and the will 
disciplined. 





| “Sir,” said the astonished landlady to a 
traveller who had sent his cop forward the 
| Seventh time, ‘you must be very fond of cof. 
i fee.” “* Yes, 
| I should never have drank so much water to 
| get a little.” 


In Switzerland a milkmaid who is a good 


Singer gets more salary than others, becanse | 


under the influence of music cows * give down” 
better and give more milk. 
farmer is trying to hire Parepa-Rosa and Kei- 
logg to sing round his pump. 


The following is said to have been copied lit- 
erally from an old tombstone in Scotland : 
Here lies the body of Alexander Macpherson, 
Who was a very extraordinary person, 
Who was two yards high in his stocking feet, 
And kept his accoutrements clean and neat, 
He was slew 
At the baitle of Waterloo 
Plump through 
The gullet: it went in at his throat, 
And came out at the back of his coat. 


cessary that aman should be wallowing ina 
that yon may know him to be drunk: but 


twice, then he is drunk!” 
repetitions. 


A German's Srory.—T sall tell you how 
it vas, 1 drink mine lager; den I put mine 


| bills and orders that may be drawn on hina 


| 


leasly together, with the words: “We shall | 
i. 
; Tlvus Organizations in the different States, 
In the matter of religion, there can never be 


| be required, 


; a a | elected annually on the third day of th 
Inconsistency—For a man to “stand” a 


I eR A RR 


CONSTITUTION 
OF THE, 


NATIONAL LABOR UNION. 


ARTICLE I. 


Szotiox 1, Tuls organization shall be known ag the N 
tows! Tabog Union, and its jurisdiction shall be confined to 


Jéates, 
laslh, 5 ARTICLE HI. 
#. 1. The National Labor Union shall be composed 
such organizations as may now or hereafter exist, having “a 


their object the amelioration and a neement 
tion of tho-e who labor fur ss hag of the condi- 


Bee, 2. Kach organization shall be enti 
tative, and each State Labor Union to a pm erage 


. 4 re 
tative. derive their election direct from thoormaulnnting cher 


claim to represent 
ARTICLE B11, 
Sree. 1. The officers of the National tad 


Actin 


ane Sates shall be 
hold fir office until their successorea Side oo 
shall consist of a President, View President Ree ae ron 


) Assistant Secretary, Treasurer, aud an Kxecutive Gant one 
Why is a selfish friend like the letter P? | 


Committee 
ers shall constitnte ® Bureau 


of nine members, 

See 2. The above-named offic 
of Labor. 

See.3. There shall be one Vice Presiden 
Territory, and the District o: Colnmbia, yy rece ea 
State Labor Unions where they exist, Where there Ho : 
Agate Labor Unions, by the State Labor Conventions at their 
next meeting preceding the annual Meeting of the National 

ff neither elect a Vice President, then the 


power to a int 
regacar annual mee ting. Ppo at their 


Sre 4. The Burean of Labor shall be located in the eity of 


APTICLE IV, 

Bec. 1. The President shali preside at aH me 
National Labor Union andathe “ Bureau of Labor,” and pre- 
serve orver and enforce the laws. He shall sign’ all erders 
fur money drawn on the Treasurer by the Secretary, and be 
the custodian of the seal, which shail be affixed to all docu- 
ment emanating from his office, and perform such other 
duties a» may be required of him by the Burean of Labor 
and the interest of jhe var ous organizations iu the several 
States demand 

Bec. 2. The Vice President shall, in the abeence or disabili- 
ties of the President, periorm the daties of his office. 

ARTICLE V, * 
Tie Recording secretary shall keep a correct ac- 
Natasopal Labor Union and 
Burean or Labor. fe shall fill all blanks, and write all or- 
ders tor money on the Treasurer, He shall keep a debit 

? . 
wad credit account, and shall report the condition of the 
finances at exch meeting of the Baresu of Labor, and per- 
form such other service as may be required by the National 
Labot Union and Burean of Labor, In bia absence the As- 
sistant Sceretury sbatt perform the duties of hia office 
ARTICLE VI. 


the Treasurer shall receive all moneve 


‘tings of the 


See. il, 


See. 1, pay all 
and property 
it account, and re- 
Burean of Labor. He may be 
onds with such security asthe Rurean 


ARTICLE VII. 
Sac.1. The Barean of Labor shall meet 
each mouth, at sach time and pl 
Union may require. They st 
reau. They shail have 


attested. He shall keepa debit and cred 
port at each meeting of the 
required to vive such t 
mhay require, 


at least once in 
aces as the intorest of the 
al fill all vacancies in said Bu 
power to grant charters to the va- 


} In connection 
With the President they shall advise and superintend the or 


samization of Labor Unions, land, loxn, building, and co- 
perasuve associations generally, in the different States 
They shall inquire into and inform the various organizations 
as tu when, where, and how money can be obtained, in what 
sums, and at What rate of interest, and what security will 

ihey shall give especial attention to protecting 
the mehts of the workingmen of the Various organizations 
chartered by the National Labor Baions in bringing to jus 
tice thosg who may rob them of their wages, the bringing 
about sach legislation in the several States ‘as may be to 


| cessary for tie interest and advancement ‘of the conditivu 


madam, I am,"’ he replied, * or | Secretary, aud such other officers 


of the laboring classes, 
Sec. 2. They shall regulate the salary of the President, 
as may be necessary to ac- 


| complish the objects of the wational Labor Union. 


| Union the condition of 


Sec, 3. They shall report anuually to the National Labor 

¢ the various organizations, also the 

general condition of colored labor in the United States, with 
such recommendations as they may think necessary,’ 

See. 3. They shall, in connection with the President, act 9s 

agents for the securing of employment, to labor of all Kinds, 


| and its transter from one State to another. 
An Orange county | 


Seo. 5. All communications in relation to 
taining to the Labor Uvion or Bureat 


marked on the envelope “official,” 


‘nsiness per- 
, 1 Of Labor, must he 
aad addressed to the Prosi- 


dent, Post Uflice Box 19], W ashington, D.C. 


| cient to apply fora charter, which shall be 


| workingmen, 


ARTIOLE VIII. 
1. Seven members, in any organization, shall be suffi 
granted en the 


Sec. 


payment of five dollars. 
See. 2. Tt shall be the duty of each organization to prepare 
an annual statement of the condition of said organization 
with sueh other ivformation as may be to the interest of 
aud forward it to the Bureau at least one 

inonth betore the meeting of the National Labor Union, that 
the r ports may be printed for the ase and benefit of the 


| National Labor Union at its annual meetings. 


| # tax of ten cents anuually per member. 


A Georgia judge decides that “it is not ne- | 


ARTICLE IX. 


Sre.1 Each local organization or representative shall pay 
: The tax of an or- 
sanization shall be paid on the presentation of the creden- 
tats of the delegate: and wo delegate shall be allowed to 
take part in the deliberations of the Union until the tax Is 


| paid. 
ditch, or bamping his head against your posts, | 


; | heid on the secous 
whenever he begins to tell the same thing over 


Beware of vain | 


AKTICLE X, 
Ske. 1. The meeting of the National Labo Union shall be 
1 Monday of December in each year; aud 
be 1t3 session at 12 M. ‘ 
Special meetings of the National Labor Unions may 
be called by the President, upon the request of the Burean oft 


shall commence 
See. 2 


| Labor. 


hand on mine head, and dere vas von pain. | 


Den I put my hand on mine body, and dere vas 
_ anoder pain. Den I put my hand in mine pocket, 
perance. Nowdere is no pain in mine head, 
and de pain in mine body vas all zoue away. | 
put mine handin mine pocket, and dere vas 
dwenty dollars. Sof shtay mid de demper- 
ance.” 





Jack Jubnson, of Kalamazvo : 
Mr. P. M. you will please send this throuzh 
| To one Jack Johnson, at Kalamazoo. 
| You'll twig the old cock in less than a minute— 
A full blown John Bull, 
With his jacket stuffed full 


mixed in it; 
A man who from constantly carrying himself 
With so much provision away from his shelf, 
Has w rn out one leg—the more is the pity— 
And they call him ‘Old Dot and go One’ in 
this city. 
He can’t talk very plain—says ‘‘Orses and 
Hass,"’ 


the grass. 
Long may he wave, for the like of this man 
Can't be found outside of all Michigan. 


ory. Itis acommon habit with him in the 
pulpit to forget something, and then often sit 
ting down, to rise up again, and- begin his sup- 
plementary remarks with “By the way.” 
few Sundays ago he got half way through « 
| prayer when he hesitated, forgot what he was 





about, and sat down abruptly without closing. | 


In amoment or two be rose, and pointing his 


“Ob! by the way—Amen !’ 
_————— oo—_____— 
Domestic Recipes. 


Apple Short Cake: Pare and slice tart ap- 
ples enough to fill two round pie plates, then 
make a crust of one teacapfull of cream, salt 
jand soda, roll an upper ernst, put on, and 


on sugar enough to taste; then turn ayain and 
so om. To be eaten warm. 


To Make Good Chocolate : 
of fine French chocolate, and put it over the 
fire with lukewarm water enough to cover it. 
Stir gently until thoroughly dissolved. Pow 


of boiling milk. 


Boil all gently for five min- 
utes, and serve. 


Chocolate Cream Custard Paulding : Scrape 


stand by the fire until it is quite dissolved. 
two. 
rich cream, alternately with the chocolate, and 
three tablespooufulls of white sugar. Put the 
mixture into a dish and bake it ten minutes. 


Cream Tapioca Padding: Soak three table- 


teen minutes. 


| five minutes before it is done, flavor with lemon 
or vanilla. Beat the whites of four eggs toa 
stiff froth with three tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
put this over the pudding, and bake five min- 
utes. A spoonful or two prepared cocoanut in 
with the yolks and suyar is very good; the co- 
coanut can also be sprinkled over the top, ou 
the whites, before putting in to brown. 


butter to oil the bottom: set it on a stove. 


break the yolks. As svon as the spider is 
ter as large as a waluut for twelve eggs: season 
witu very little salt and pepper. When the 
eggs harden a little, stir the eggs from the bot- 
tom of the spider until cooked to suit the fami- 
ly. The yoiks and whites should be separate, 
though stirred together, not mixed, like beaten 
eggs. 


Sl Eee 


the best peach trees, spring or fall; 


and heal them carefully, first pruning every 
root ; and when heeling them in, take particular 
care that no trees or roots lay across each other, 
but that the earth touch every part of the root. 
Of course a dry place should be selected fur the 


wards the south, and the earth, say one foot 
deep, along on the bodies, two and half or three 
feet Sineaet their to As goon as the ground 
will work clean in che spring, do the planting 
out in the orchard, and then prime the tops as 
fast as planted, cutting them so that no tree be 
over three feet out of the ground. 





Beat eight eggs lightly, omiting the whites of | 


i | form yourselves inte co-op. rative Trades Unious, While 
Stir them by degrees into a quart of 


a " a - Pp H spider j 
Scrambled vgs : Put into a: pide r, enough | colored workingmen of the United states, and advise and 
| enlighten them upon all questions Atlocting their imterest, 
Break the eggs into a dish, taking care not to | 


Our advice is to procure the trees this fall | 


héeling in ; the trees should have their tops to- 


and dere vas notting. So I jine md de dem- 


| Prospectus of the National L 
A Michigan “poet thas backs a letter to | 


| Fedow Citizens and Workingmen of the United St 


| best improve his constition ? 
) agitated in the United State 


| bor, and that the comforts of lite 
, Of roast beef and blum-pudding, with larger | 


| that is, every nian should 


| labor, whieh, by proper ecomomy and investu 
| the future, place him in the 


| place that homestead beyoud the reach of want anc 


And cut n who'v = 
nd cuts stone for the men who've gone under | smbted Sous mearty ovary Seams te the Galerne 


| condition in the United States, 


of colored labor in the several States. Disorg 
A worthy old clergyman in a neighboring | 
town is very absent-minded,and has ashort mem. | 


ARTICLE X1.—Orper or Business. 
Report of Committes on Credentials, 
. Roul of menrbers, 
3. Reading of minutes, 
Keport of Bureau of Labor, 
*. Report of standing and special committeef, 
« Report of local organizations. 
. Untinished business, 
. New business. 
Adjournment, 
ARTICLE NIA. 
Src. 1. This Constitution shall ouly be 
at the reguiar annual meetin i 
by a two 


altered or amended 
go of the Nationai Labor Usien 
third vote of all members present, 


abor Union and 


Bureau of Labor or the United States of 


America. 


ates: 

liow can the workingman 
This question is not only being 
i 8, but throughout the civilized 
world, The universal law of our existence is: “Tu the eweat 
of thy face thou shalt eat thy bread.” We dc sire to impress 
you with this fact, that it is a Divine law, that we must Ia- 


can only be attained by 


The question of the bour is, 


honest, patient tofl. 


It should be the aim of every man to become a capitalist ; 


try and receive an exchange for his 
: nent, will, in 
fu pesttion of those oa whom he is 
vow dependeut for «living. At least it should be your as- 
piration to become the owner of your own homestead and 
1 poverty. 
Diessing» by being 
ds, temperate in our 


As workinginen we Canonly possess these 
industrious with our brains and ban 
habits, aud economical with our means 

It is the duty of our Natioual Lat 
ticularly the Barcau of I 


or Union, aud more par- 
ztbor created by your delegates as- 
advise with 


you upon the best and most speedy uieans to better your 


We took with painful emotions npon the present condition 
. ‘ *nized, poorly 
paid, assaulted, aud, in many case 8, totally indifferent to its 
own Welfare, Alter a caretul survey and consideration of 
this vital question, in which we have coustited the wisdom 
and experieuce of the most profound econviists and labor 


| ceformers of our times— 


Ai 


We advise you, ist, to immediately organize, because labor 
can only protect iteeld When organized; that is, by being or 
gautzed thoroughly, you ave the command of ¢ upital, You 


| foceive better pay tor your labor. You learn where aud how 


_ selves Work When you are debarred by & 


fore finger at the amazed congregation, he said: | now to provide for them. 


to Mivest your labor to better advantage. You learn the 
value of the capital invested with your labor—how to respect 
that capital, aud make that es pital respect yourlabor, You 
learn how and where to create eurployment, to sive your 

; pPpeosite combitna- 
tions. You learn the wants of your fellow workinen and 


lu & werd, without organization, you stand tn danger of 
boing exterminated. You cannot expect to be profitably 


| euployed, and the traves will sven die out in the race. 


With organization you will tind employment, you will torce 


| vpposite combinatiuns to recognize your clauns to work 


without restriction because of our color, aud open the way 
for your children to learn trades and moveforward in the 


} ¢njoyient of allthe rights of American citizenship. How 


shall youorganize? We answer call a general mecting of the 
Workingmen tu every city aud town, and after discussing 


| the linportance of organization, appoint % committee of one 
bake ; when done turn bottom Upwards ; put) trom each brauch of trade or Labor represeuted, to prepare 


a plan tor organwation. When they have reported a plan, 
then appoint your committees ou constitation and permavent 
urgauization When they report, proceed immediately to 


| form yourselves into an association, send a copy of your 
Grrate one cake | ; i 


cousutuuon and listot officers to the Bureau of Labor, and 
get your charter, We would advise, where there is a suffic- 


| out number ot any particular branch, that they organise 


in gradually, stirring all the time, half a pint | 


separate @ sociatiuns. As each mau desires to follow that 
business for which he has been educated. As constitution 
tor the goverumeut of a curpenters’ association will not 
euitfor the government of a laborers’ association, it is im 
portant that you organize each . ranch separately, Five niet 


j oF any one brauch organized, can accomplish more ip the 
| interest ofthat particular branch, than being associated 


a quarter of a pound of the best chocolate, | 
| Pour on it a teacup of boiling water, and let it | 


i 
} 
j 


| Cause of their ether relations, 


| @d by spectal rules, Weea. only advise you how organ- 
- v | ize, when you inform the Bureaa what you propose dg organ- 
spoonfuls of tapioca in water three hours, pat | 

the same in a quart of boiling milk, boil fif- | 
Beat the yolks of four eggs in | 
one cup of sugar, stir them into the pudding | 


with five handred men‘of several branches. Mixed organi- 
éatious Lave always proven disasterous to the labor reforin 
movement, except iu delegated bodies The above organi- 
éatious relerred to, are sllupiergunizations for the protec- 
tion of labor and Wages. 

We woulll cail your attentionto, and advise, 2nd that you 


these are the most benefleial associathons of modern times, 
they require tnuch judgment, and intelectual ability tomake 
them a success. Lucy seen to be a netessity at this time 
in order to furnish employment to colofed menin mauy 


| States im the onion. We contd not furnish general plan oF 


organization, Back particular association must be govern- 


ize. Wecan but say the general principle mw, for eae yun 
to take @ given amount of stock, and pay that in weegty 
Monthly installments uutil they have enough to commence 
business with, so that, by a comtiination of their Inoney and 
labor, they wiil form a capital and business that will give 
them an independent living. Lu organizations of this kind 
vo restrictions showid be pticed upon parties investing, be- 
Lot any man who will, take 
an interest with you, 

3. We should advise you to organize Building and Land 
Associations, These can easily be established in counec- 
tien with your “Trades and Labor Unions,” and will have a 
tendency tostrengtaen aud perpetuate them. Experience 
has proved that all mon cau, by the agency of a well regu- 


| bated Building assuciation, bay a hoase tor what he would 


pay rent for ous. We shail bo pleased to advise you upol: 
the mostimproved plans of organization, 
4. La order to effect a more thorough organization of the 


aud battio with the prejudices manifested because of our pe 
culiar position, the National Labor Convention haa adopted 


; the New Era, & Weekly journal published in the city of 


heated, slip in the eggs, adding a piece of but-_ 


Washington, as the orgau of tie Colored Workingmen ot the 
United States. It shali be our object to keep you informed 
aa to the condition of the trades in each State, rates uf wages, 
demand for labor, value «f real estate, forms of orgutura 
tion, and to meet atl questions, national and local, aifecting 
the interest of the working men, 

The necessity tor such a paper is admitted by all whe are 
the teast acquainted with our present disorganized condition, 
aud ag it is barely possitte to disconnect our labor and social 


, interest from our political, We shall at all times, when the 
| becessity demuuds, take a decided stand ia advising you upon 
| ail questions that will be to your interest as @ race, and to 


Wuewn to Prant Peacnks.—An exchange | 
has the following in answer to an inquiry as to | 


the good of our common country, 
Aa we shall have one or core agents, who shall travel in 
and through all the States to assist you in organizing all the 


j departments of labor, we hope that every man will make 





himee«if an agent to teke the paper, and seo that his neighbus 
has one also, until it aiay be found ia every house in the 
country. - 

Qur course is onward! Let every man put his shoulder te 
the wheel, aud victory and success will perch upon our ban- 
ners. All communications must be marked “ »” and 
addressed to F.G. Bakuapors, Washington, D. C. 

P. Pr yee ene is particularly invited to the Consti- 
ution of the National Labor Union lished the 
ceedings of the Convention. oh, ee ie — 
isaac Myers, President. 
pony hy pane, Vice President. 
2eWis ti, veL Secretary. 
Caargces Ht. Perenn Assistant 
OoLin Crusor, Treasurer. 


EXKCUIIVE COMMITTER 
Sella Martin, lion, C, H, Hamilton, John H, Butler, 
Isaiah C. Weirs, G@. M. Mab ature 
F. @. Barbagces, 


-. son 
Aathony Bowen, D.M. Simms,” 
apT-tm, 
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